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AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


ur 
9-way Policy 


insuring against Sick- 
ness, Accident, Acciden- 
tal Loss of Limbs or Sight. 
Old Age and Death, 
(with Four out of Five 
Payments going to 
LIVING policyholders), 
offers the complete cov- 
erage that people are 
buying and that agents 
are selling. Send for 
“PROOF”... our latest 
5-way circular. 











WHAT THE 
BIG PRODUCER 
CARRIES 


No smart producer will allow him- 
self to be dragged into competition. 
Yet he is ready for it at a minute's 
notice. He knows it cannot always be 
avoided. Sometimes the client, in 
possession of information not infre- 
quently distorted, must be answered 
on the spot. 

In his bag, or even in his pocket, 
the prudent underwriter has detailed 
statements of all companies. He is 
not embarrassed by questions. 

So that every producer and agency 
supervisor may have the standing and 
results of operation of all the old line 
companies, The Spectator publishes 
the Compendium of Official Life In- 
surance Reports. 

This embraces a series of compara- 
tive exhibits, providing a most com- 
plete set of statistics on life com- 
panies. 

The material can be used by you 
continually in your selling. It also 
offers you a means of verifying in- 
formation in the possession of any 
client. All companies are shown on 
a comparative basis. You can draw 
immediate and accurate comparisons 
to support your sales presentation. 

The single copy price is set at 
$5.00, low enough to meet anybody's 
pocketbook. Copies are available 
for immediate delivery. If you are 
looking for an opportunity to remodel 
your sales presentation this book will 
be of great help to you. 


THE SPECTATOR 
Chestnut & 5éth Sts. Phila., Pa. 
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HIRTY-ONE years ago Paul 

Morton, then president of the 

Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, addressed a letter to the 
leading eastern life insurance 
company executives suggesting a 
meeting to discuss a plan of or- 
ganization for life insurance com- 
panies, the objects of which were 
outlined to be: 


To promote the welfare of 
policyholders. 


To advance the interests of life 
insurance companies in the 
United States by the intelligent 
co-operation of officers in charge. 


To prevent extravagance, and 
reduce expenses by encouraging 
uniformity of practice among 
life insurance companies in mat- 
ters of general administration. 


To consider carefully measures 
that may be introduced from 
time to time in tegistative 
bodies, with a view to ascertain- 
ing and publicly presenting the 
grounds which may exist for op- 
posing or advocating the pro- 
posed legislation, according as 
the welfare of the companies and 
their policyholders shall point to 
the one course or the other. 


To consider anything that may 
be suitably a matter of general 
concern to the life insurance 
business. 

The ironclad restrictions imposed 
upon the business immediately fol- 
lowing the Armstrong investigation 








PAUL MORTON 


Presided at Organization Meeting of 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 











were working considerable harm to the normal progress of life 
insurance development at that time and individual companies 
were striving to readjust themselves to the new order. A com- 
mittee of directors of a few of the leading companies had been 
functioning for some time, endeavoring to find a means of 
curtailing expenses and for effecting a restoration of public 
confidence in the institution of life insurance. As an out- 
growth of the meetings of this committee, of which Thomas 
A. Buckner, chairman of the board of the New York Life, is 
the only surviving member and of which Mr. Morton was also 
a member, the idea which later developed into the organiza- 
tion of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents was con- 
ceived. 

Thirteen chief executives of leading companies responded 
to the appeal broadcast by Mr. Morton and as a result the 





A.L.I.P. was officially launched at 
a meeting at the old Waldorf- 
Astoria on December 6, 1906. 


As a happy climax to the suc- 
cessful inauguration of the new 
association, former President 
Grover Cleveland was prevailed 
upon to accept the chairmanship 
of the organization, thus lending 
tremendous prestige to the group 
and insuring its early successes as 
the original policyholders’ protec- 
tive group. He was assisted in 
managerial and legal duties by 
Robert Lynn Cox, who served the 
association for the first ten years 
of its existence. 


The tremendous growth of Amer- 
ican life insurance during the three 
decades following the organization 
of the A.L.I.P. is made vivid by a 
comparison of the total admitted 
assets of the member companies 
which grew from less than two bil- 
lions in 1906 to approximately 
twenty-four billions at the end of 
1936 and in the growth of insur- 
ance in force from approximately 
seven billions to more than one 
hundred and four billions of dol- 
lars at the end of last year. And 
the forthcoming meeting, again at 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
in December, will see these totals 
once more at a new all-time high. 


... OUT IN FRONT... 





GERARD S. NOLLEN 


GROVER CLEVELAND 





VINCENT P. WHITSITT 





First Permanent Chairman Manager and General Counsel 


Chairman of the 1937 Meeting 
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POTENT APPROACH 


Originated by Fidelity thirty-five years ago, “In- 
come for Life” to the insured is still one of the 
most potent approaches known for the sale of life 
insurance, 


When coupled with the direct mail lead service, 
which in twenty-two years has been directly re- 
sponsible for the writing of more than a quarter 
of a billion of insurance, Fidelity’s “Income for 
Life” plan has unusual effectiveness. 


Disability income benefits of $10.00 per thou- 
sand may be added to this contract and Survivor- 
ship and Continuous Instalment riders are also 
available. 

he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALSOT. Presatent 





























REBUILDING 


Many American business men are today rebuilding, 
adding here, discarding there, and under all laying 
a foundation guaranteed by life insurance—a 
foundation giving their plans and dreams surety. 


The Life Underwriter is the man today who can 
guarantee the future. Are you satisfied? For more 
than a quarter of a century the Peoples Life has 
been helping men find the correct answer to their 
problems. If you are not satisfied, you will find it 
pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT - - INDIANA 


























The 
LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 


1937 Edition 


THE SPECTATOR 


56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ask a Field Man 
...-HE KNOWS! 


The Field Man is properly the connecting link between life 


insurance company and agent. Better than anyone else, he 
knows whether or not service rendered agent (and through 
the agent, the policyholder) is all that the company claims 
for it. Believing this, The Southland Life ASKED its Dis- 
trict Managers about Southland Life service to agents 
And here is what one said: 


D. G. (DOC) LIGGETT 
Fort Worth, Texas 


“I am always sure Southland. Life home office service to 
agents will be all I claim for it. I am especially proud of 
home office schools for the training of new agents.”’ 

If you are interested in an agency contract, 

write Firat Vice-Pres. Clarence EB. Linz, or 

Vice-Pres. and Agency Mgr. Col. W. E. Talbot. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 
HOME OFFICE DALLAS, TEXAS 

















$100,000 at 65 


Two sales a week of average size secured from age 
30 to 65 will permit you to re‘ire at age 65 with 
more than $100,000 cash—IF - - - 

cess You have operated on a plan which will 
pyramid your renewal commissions through the 
power of compound interest. Our agency and 
General Agency contracts are designed primarily 
to build renewal incomes. Address inquiries to O. R. 
McAtee, Director of Agencies. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Registered Policy Protection” 
THEO. P. BEASLEY, President and Ceneral Manager 


Home Office : Dallas, Texas 























What Can You Grow Here? 
We Grow Men! 


There’s a story about an immigrant landing on the 
shores of America, eager to find land and plant his 
crop. 


Spying a grizzled pioneer at a corner of his field, 
the immigrant approached and asked “What Can 
You Grow Here?” 


The old pioneer lifted his weather-worn face, and 
replied “Partner, we grow men here!” 


We grow men here, too—and when we stop doing 
that, we ourselves shall no longer grow. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT Ivsurance Co., Ine. 


Ss 
3 home OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. “ED 
Ax C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Beard, W,R. WILLS, President TRE SHNELO 


OMPANY 
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One Of The Family 


UBLIC good will is bestowed ofttimes unmindful of the 

merit of the object of approbation. The light that knowl- 

edge sheds on deeds worthwhile reveals not always within 
its illumined circle a host of men and women Hosannaing its 
merited praises. Men and their realized dreams which have 
brought to civilization a means for the many to live more 
serenely, more happily and with less sorrow and care, have 
known no unerring purpose to acclaim them from the people 
whom most they benefited. 


Public good will comes not plodding like a dray horse down 
the road of reason responsive to the goad of right and justice, 
but, rather like the errant child of fortune that she is, bestows 
her smile, her choicest gift, on the first bright object that 
engages her not too fixed attention. Lucky is that man or that 
thing that wins her favor. Public good will is truly a child of 
fortune and because she is, as President T. A. Phillips aptly 
said, she is fickle. History shows, he continued, that popular 
appreciation is not always bestowed upon merit but some- 
times withheld for very immaterial reasons. Those who would 
continue as favorites of the public they serve, much like those 
who seek a constancy in fortune’s smile, must be ever willing 
to woo her, laboring incessantly to thwart each rival to her 
fancy that time bears. 


“Thought provocative” is a most apt commentary of Presi- 
dent Phillips’ address to his fellows in the American Life Con- 
vention and to every man and woman, who, through life 
insurance, gains his daily bread. Today life insurance has 
many friends. As friends, the public looks with high favor 
upon the institution of life insurance and the benefits it, with- 
out abatement, bestows. This friendly attitude must be 
changed and improved by life insurance men if there is to be 
no let-down in this high regard of a nation thus secured and 
protected. Every individual in America must be impressed 
with the knowledge and the understanding that he is not only 
a friend to, but a member of, the family of life insurance; one 
who is attacked when life insurance is attacked, one who is 
weakened when life insurance is weakened, and one against 
whom the voice of the agitator and the legislator is turned 
when life insurance is decried on the street or in those halls 
where laws are made. With an unflinching zeal, life insurance 
men must make all men realize that the benefits that accrue 
to life insurance, accrue in like manner and degree to them as 
members of the family and that its sound financial strength 
means their financial strength. Mr. Phillips has truly given a 
message for life insurance men to carry to the public they 
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THE APPENDICITIS RECORD OF 1936 


Mortality Lowest Since 1918; High Death 


Continues to Prevail in Rural Districts 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


HE mortality from appendicitis 

in American cities in 1936 was 

slightly lower than in the preced- 
ing year, or respectively 14.4 per 
100,000, compared with 14.7 in 1935. 
This is the record of 183 cities with 
a collective population in 1936 of 
44,534,425. For 60 American cities I 
have uniform records since 1910, as 
shown in Table 1. According to this 
table the rate has decreased from a 
maximum of 18.0 per 100,000 in 1929 
and 1930 to a minimum of 14.1 in 
1935 and 14.2 in 1936. In other words, 
our rate at the present time is about 
the lowest on record since 1918, when 
a minimum of 13.0 was _ reached. 


Death Rate Still Too High 
While there has, therefore, been a 
gratifying decline in the rate from 
the former high figures in the decade 
ending with 1931, the decline is still 
far from what it should be, consider- 
ing the progress that has been made 
in the diagnosis, as well as the treat- 
ment, of this insidious disease. 


TABLE 1 


APPENDICITIS IN 60 AMERICAN 
CITIES, 1910-1936 


Rates per 100,000 


No. of 
Year Cities Population Deaths Rate 
1910 60 18,656,436 2,480 13.3 
1911 60 19,118,117 2,616 13.7 
1912 60 19,569,879 2,712 13.9 
1913 60 20,040,600 2,818 14.1 
1914 60 20,503,331 2,948 14.4 
1915 60 20,965,052 3,042 14.5 
1916 60 21,426,774 3,175 14.8 
1917 60 21,888,494 3,167 14.5 
1918 60 22,330,216 2,907 13.0 
1919 60 22,811,937 3,114 13.7 
1920 60 23,275,106 3,644 15.7 
1921 60 23,752,405 3,899 16.4 
1922 60 24,229,704 3,936 16.2 
1923 60 24,707,008 4,196 17.0 
1924 60 25,184,302 4,338 17.2 
1925 60 25,905,493 4,430 17.1 
1926 60 26,138,900 4,653 17.8 
1927 60 26,616,199 4,668 17.5 
1928 60 27,333,472 4,887 17.7 
1929 60 27,570,802 4,973 18.0 
1930 60 27,995,351 5,049 18.0 
1931 60 28,452,894 4,953 17.4 
1932 60 28,923,952 4,528 15.7 
1933 60 29,207,831 4,703 16.1 
1934 60 29,662,230 4,532 15.3 
1935 60 29,042,781 4,100 14.1 
1936 60 29,316,416 4,154 14.2 


For the whole United States no 
figures are yet available for 1936, 
but I give below an abbreviated table 
derived from the reports of the 
Census Office, showing the rate per 
100,000 of population since 1900 for 
the registration area, which, for the 
last three years, represents the whole 
United States. 
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Consulting Statistician, The Biochemical 
Research Foundation of the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia. 


TABLE 2—APPENDICITIS IN UNITED 
STATES REGISTRATION AREA, 1900-1935 


Rate per 100,000 


Rate Rate Rate 
1900... 9.7 1912... 11.6 1924... 14.8 
1901... 10.0 1913... 12. 1925... 15.2 
1902... 10.0 1914... 12.3 1926... 15.0 
1903... 11.0 1915... 12.5 1927... 15.0 
1904... 11.8 1916... 12.8 1928... 15.3 
1905... 11.9 1917... 12.6 1929... 15.2 
1906... 11.1 1918... 12.2 1930... 15.3 
1907... 10.9 1919... 11.8 1931... 15.2 
1908... 11.3 1920... 18.4 1932... 14.2 
1909... 11.3 1921... 14.4 1933... 14.1 
1910... 11.4 1922... 14.1 1934... 14.3 
1911... 11.7 1923... 14.7 1935... 12.7 


In Table 3 the details concerning 
appendicitis mortality for 183 Amer- 
ican cities are given in the usual 
form. According to this table the 
rate increased in 76 cities, decreased 
in 100, and remained the same in 7. 

There was a range in the rate from 
a maximum of 87.7 per 100,000 for 
Shreveport, La., to a minimum of no 
deaths in Cicero, Ill., and Orange, 
N. J. Without a thorough study of 
the local mortality experience, no 
satisfactory conclusion can be ad- 
vanced to explain the tremendous 
range in the rate. The ten cities with 
highest appendicitis death rates in 
1936 were Shreveport, La., 87.7; 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 36.5; Sioux City, 
Iowa, 35.3; Passaic, N. J., 35.1; Oak 
Park, Ill., 34.1; Camden, N. J., 31.6; 
Nashville, Tenn., 30.9; Knoxville, 
Tenn., 30.1; Salt Lake City, Utah, 
30.1; and Memphis, Tenn., 29.4. Un- 
questionably these rates are affected 
by local hospital facilities, but no al- 
lowance can be made for this fact in 
the existing situation. 

The ten cities with lowest appendi- 
citis death rates in 1936 were, other 
than the two cities with no deaths: 
Newton, Mass., 1.4; Covington, Ky., 
1.5; Union City, N. J., 1.6; Bethlehem, 


Pa., 1.7; Hamtramck, Mich., 1.7; 
Gary, Ind., 2.7; San Jose, Cal., 2.9; 
Newport, R. I., 3.3; Yonkers N. Y., 
3.4; and Fresno, Cal., 3.5. All these 
are cities with fairly small popula- 
tions, and the question arises why 
the rate should be so extremely low 
in these cities and so extremely high 
in ten others. 

Arranged according to the size of 
the cities, the rate for appendicitis 
was highest in cities with populations 
of 250,000-500,000 and lowest in cities 
with populations of 500,000 and over, 
as shown in Table 4. 

The range in the appendicitis death 
rate, according to geographical dis- 
tribution, is shown in Table 5. Ac- 
cording to this table the rate was 
highest in the Mountain region, or 
25.0 per 100,000, and lowest in the 
New England states, or 13.0. It has 
been pointed out to me that the high 
rate in certain western states might 
be explained by the inaccessibility of 
prompt medical and surgical aid, and 
no doubt there is some force in this 
suggestion. 

The appendicitis mortality in the 
five largest American cities is shown 
in Table 6, according to which the 
rate was highest in Los Angeles, or 
16.9 per 100,000, and lowest in Phila- 
delphia, or 10.8. As far as I am 
aware, in no city in the country is a 
more determined effort being made to 
reduce the appendicitis mortality to 
more reasonable figures than in Phila- 
delphia under the direction of the 
Board of Health, particularly the un- 
called-for use of laxatives, which con- 
stitutes one of the main factors in 
the excessive mortality from appen- 
dicitis throughout the country. Phila- 
delphia has every reason to feel proud 
of its record, which is not a matter 
of chance but a matter of local policy. 





TABLE 4—DISTRIBUTION OF APPENDICITIS BY POPULATION OF CITIES, 1935-36 
Rate per 100,000 


——_——_ 19385- 
No. of 

Cities Population Deaths 
25,000-100,000 .... 91 5,901,143 949 
100,000-250,000 .... 54 7,516,539 1,136 
250,000-500,000 .... 24 8,151,145 1,383 
500,000 and over.... 14 22,457,640 3,024 
OE rea ad 183 44,026,467 6,492 


—— 193¢ on 

No. of 
Rate Cities Population Deaths Rate 
16.1 90 5,895,376 916 15.5 
15.1 55 7,706,291 1,143 14.8 
17.0 23 7,758,854 1,232 15.9 
13.5 15 23,174,905 8,156 13.6 
14.7 183 44,534,425 6.447 14.4 














TABLE 9—APPENDICITIS IN THE 
UNITED STATES BY COLOR 
AND SEX, 1934 








TABLE 5—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF APPENDICITIS IN AMERICAN CITIES, 1935-36 
Rate per 100,000 














No. of es 1935— i ————1936 —____, Rat 100,000 
Region* Cities Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate White ate of =Cther Total 
a ey 3 495,800 148 28.8 499,949 125 25.0 , 8 “8 08 17.1 
East South Central... 9 1,407,510 308 8 = 21.9 1,445,154 310 = 21.4 —, “aby "7 106 63 11.5 
West South Central. . 12 2,285,485 442 19.3 2.354,710 409 -:17.4 Female .. 11. : : : 
West North Central.. 12 2;916,040 458 165.7 2'950,823 455 165.4 i ee mo pacers 
South Atlantic ...... 19 8,138,031 500 15.9 3,190,326 478 15.0 Total .. 142 12.8 8.1 14.8 
Middle Atlantic ...... 42 14,813,081 2,003 18.5 14,911,531 2,079 138.9 <7 
East North Central.. 39 11-586,507 1,622 uae 11,383,424 1,546 13.6 Table 10 shows the appendicitis 
WME soos catcce. 15 4,069,711 542 -:13.8 4,114,005 567 13.8 
New England ....... 32 3,668,822 474 «12.9 3,684,503 478 «13.0 deaths and death rates for fourteen 
OS Ne 183 44,026,467 6,492 14.7 44,534,425 6,447 14.4 Canadian cities for the two years 
Sn RT EE Nemee cescccccccece Mont, Idaho, Wyo., Colo, N. M., Aris., Utah, Nev. 1935 and 1936, also indicative of a 





East South Central............s+. 


decline in the local death rate from 


West Bem Comtebe ccc cccccceseccoee eee Ark., La., Okla., Texas. : - 
West North Central Ss: dite ea dialled «+eeee Minn., Icwa, Mo., N. D., S. D., Neb., Kan. 12.9 per 100,000 in 1935 to 10.9 in 
Siiddle Atlantic 2200000 IIEEN I dy, Ba,” Ws Ven Be On BG, Gen Fi, 1986. The rate increased in three 
East Morth Central......cccccccccccccscce Ohio, Ind., Ill, Mich., Wis. ities, d ed in nine and remained 
DE tect canilaupivkssceusasseumeied .» Wash., Ore., Calif. — ve e 
SPIED cccncascaccetdouberedananne .Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn. the same in two. 





TABLE 6—APPENDICITIS IN FIVE LARGEST AMERICAN CITIES, 1935-36 
Rate per 100,000 


I conclude these general statistical 
observations and tabulations with a 
table showing the appendicitis death 


: 19958——___--—. —_ 198¢—_—____—. : : : 

Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate rates per 100,000 of population for 
Chicago ...... 3,569,000 465 13.0 3,608,000 414 11.5 forty-one countries, given in the order 
Detroit ........ 1,734,000 280 16.1 1,769,300 248 14.0 . 

Los Angeles 1:288.200 195 15.1 1,298,375 219 16.9 of their importance. There were no 
og RE a a Hy pong oy pea 4 1,044 14.2 deaths from appendicitis in the Vir- 
iladelphia ,987, 219 d 1,994,80 215 u . ° © 

’ pte - bases aa cumen heresies gin Islands during 1934. The United 
Total ......... 15,890,000 2,079 13.1 16,035,095 2,140 13.3 States death rate of 12.7 per 100,000 





1 include in this discussion a table 
derived from preliminary census re- 
ports giving the appendicitis death 
rates for 46 states for the two years 
1934 and 1935, showing a slight im- 


death rates and deaths for the United 
States by age and sex, which should 
serve a useful purpose. It is shown 
by this table that the rate for males 
increased from a minimum rate of 


in 1935 was exceeded only by that of 
Switzerland, 12.9; Canada, 13.6; and 
Southern Rhodesia, 14.8. 

TABLE 11—INTERNATIONAL APPENDICI- 


TIS DEATH RATES PER 100,000 
POPULATION 

















provement in every section of the 8.9 per 100,000 at ages under 10, to Year Rate 
country. The highest rates are re- a maximum of 24.4 at ages 75 to 79. bee Islands aeesen hen reeRs coos Hy 
turned for Montana, Utah and Wyom- For females the maximum rate, or British Guiana ...........00. 1985 16 
ing, where medical and surgical prac- 16.8, was reached at ages 60 to 64. nn A eae ee 19 
tice in rural regions is unquestion- Here, again, we are up against a eee weeeee tate enews = 4 
ably far from satisfactory. question, to which there is no satisfac- = Chile ..........0.000 0020.00: 1982 3.8 
. Newfoundland ........... as ee y 
tory answer a s r 
APPENDICITIS MORTALITY IN 46 STATES = t the present time, as to = gpain .......20 02 1936 2.6 
OF U. S. A. why the mortality for males is higher Japan oc eeeeeeereccccecees 1934 3. 
Rates per 100,000 . . PE sa ccvevess ee 3.8 
pes ar sss wailed than that for females. The disparity NE isa cia fai aoncioe 1935 43 
1934 1935 1984 1935 - a , : . WE, Seca de donie<aheviced 1982 ¥ 
Alabama ...... 298 281 10.6 9.9 is observed at ev ery period of life. ERS PEST Tere 1934 6.1 
Arizona ....... 61 46 15.8 11.9 I have also calculated from the IEE. nin ca Gunes edb: Cae 5.5 
Arkansas ..... 252 231 12.8 11.6 - 4 eee Irish. Free State..... ‘adeece ae 5.9 
California ..... 785 7178 13.2 13.0 census data for 1934 the appendicitis Czechoslovakia ............+. 1935 6.5 
Connecticut -.. 187 178 11-0 10.1 death rates for white and colored, ac- _—fitfuania® ---------- seen os 
elaware ...... 2 3. 7. . Ce Maly wn ccc eeccccccceeereccces c ' 
Dist. of Columbia 9 107 17.5 18.0 cording to sex, showing a marked Norway . Baikt cane aes aren 98s e7 
i . . WPCCMBRETE «no ccccccccccccce ‘ 
Florida ....... 210 208 182 188 excess in the male mortality of the New Zealand ...........---. 1985072 
SE cnansawes 110 96 23.38 20.0 white population compared with that England and Wales.........- 1985 7.8 
| xa 1,207 1,028 15.5 13.2 Bulgaria (villes) ..........++- 1985 8.1 
Indiana ....... 512 445 15.1 13.0 of the colored race. Unfortunately, Belgium pias tees 98 as 
dows --......-- 478 358 = 189148 = there are no detailed data for In-  fecland ........c...cc.000--. 1084 8.7 
Kentucky ..... 374 $42 13.3 12.0 dians, Chinese and Japanese, which Prussia .....++-+eeereeeeeees — = 
Louisiana ..... 267 287 12.6 13.5 ould b ae . cas Australia ......-++seeeseeees 19 . 
—i-....... 116 120 13.9 14.2 wou e a very interesting addition Denmark gracousssenessecsss 1985 $3 
Maryland ..... 194 172 11.7 10.3 to o ; ation. orthern Ireland ........+++ 5 
Massachusetts .. 604 513 14.0 11.7 ur information DORE. nonce ccs ceccececenves 1933 9.6 
Michigan ..... 755 682 16.1 14.4 
Minnesota .... 428 318 16.4 12.1 
Mississippi .... 274 209 13.6 10.4 
Missouri ...... 657 473 17.0 12.1 TABLE 8—APPENDICITIS MORTALITY IN UNITED STATES BY AGE AND SEX, 1935 
Montana ...... 128 107 24.1 20.2 
Nebraska ..... 258 208 18.9 16.2 Rates per 100,000 
Nevada ...... + 21 17 21.6 17.2 ———Total Persons- r Males ~ Females————— 
New Hampshire 68 81 18.7 16.1 Age Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
aoe SS 12-6 =i} «Under 10 ... 22,839,700 1,898 85 11,856,200 1,018 8.9 10,983,500 8858.1 
New York... 1,903 1.760 148 18:7 or alae 12,486,600 1,476 11.8 6,314,500 853 18.5 6,172,100 623 10.1 
Morth Carclinn $82 318 2.8 02 SD: ocueses 11,870,000 1,566 18.2 5,995,000 988 16.5 5,875,000 578 88 
North Dakota... 124 129 78 (me eee 11,381,700 1,269 11.1 5,664,400 794 14.0 5,717,300 % 83 
Ohio ** 1 042 901 155 | («184 SBOD  cccnces 10,631,800 1,098 10.3 5,204,800 688 13.2 5,427,000 410 =: 7.6 
—..... "126 128 126 12:7 WE, Gc ssas 9,578,400 1,082 10.8 4,717,200 626 13.8 4,861,200 406s «8.4 
| oc el ge 117 «10.7 SE ascccss 8,834,200 1,114 12.6 4,397,700 698 15.9 4,436,500 416 9.4 
AA. = | ae 13.1 13.8 pO 8,869,700 1,124 12.7 4,481,700 752 «16.8 4,388,000 $72. 85 
South Carolina. 166 136 91 74 MS. ep ccansis 7,622,300 1,149 165.1 8,917,200 733 18.7 3,705,100 416 11.2 
South Dakota .. 181 96 189 «18.7 SE Mivecas 6,617,400 1,124 17.0 3,420,100 690 20.2 3,197,300 434 18.6 
ret ** 365 327 $1 116 SE 5 daxens 5,498,600 984 17.9 2,845,900 594 20.9 2,647,700 390 14.7 
—.. 957 888 158 146 ro * Leas 4,117,900 790 19.2 2,117,300 454 21.4 2,000,600 336 16.8 
—...... 134 119 061 23.1 SY Gisesnex 3,148,800 652 20.7 1,597,600 393 24.6 1,551,200 259 16.7 
Vermont ...... 64 56 171 14.9 ED hibdncaes 2,131,400 4338 20.3 1,062,900 257 24.2 1,068,500 176 616.5 
Washington ... 289 230 147 (14.1 ees 1,314,700 264 20.1 647,900 158 24.4 666,800 106 15.9 
West Virginia. 204 198 118 10.9 80 and over.. 903,100 162 17.9 420,600 82 19.5 482,500 80 16.6 
Wisconsin i 415 14.7 143 Unknown ... — -++-:: " vse esnives a a Lees 
, ; 9 _— —_—_————_— —_— —— — —_—— —_— 
va see - nad — All ages ....127,341,300 16,142 12.7 64,161,000 9,779 15.2 —«68, 180,800 6,863 10.2 


In Table 8 I give the appendicitis 
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TABLE 10—APPENDICITIS IN FOURTEEN CANADIAN CITIES, 1935-1936 
Rate per 100,000 








————1985—_____ ———1986—_______, 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Brantford, Ont. ............... 31,000 3 9.7 31,382 1 3.2 
CT on cek we neechdde 83,324 14 16.8 83,304 12 14.4 
Edmonton, Alta. .............. 83,810 22 26.2 85,000 10 11.8 
i SE, oicanecuansnaws 153,750 10 6.5 153,358 20 13.0 
ce dkiaranwaia ds 75,280 5 6.6 76,252 1 1.3 
EE WIG. vasn vanens naa 863,000 120 13.9 875,000 110 12.6 
GARI a Fete ia 143,280 21 14.7 148,960 13 8.7 
MT OES iv acaciuss dékcass 137,260 34 24.8 140,000 35 25.0 
Saskatoon, Sask. ............. 43,445 11 25.3 41,606 1 2.4 
MS icausateceehassi 638,271 68 10.6 645,462 59 9.1 
Vancouver, B. C............... 247,220 25 10.1 247,558 15 6.1 
eg a ates ibe nei 40,000 3 7.5 40,000 3 7.5 
Windsor, Ont. ........ 101,157 15 14.8 101,568 15 14.8 
Winnipeg, Man. ....... 223,017 19 8.5 224,800 21 9.3 
WMD vicdcedacedcceusxaatt 2,863,814 370 12.9 2,894,250 316 10.9 
WORD ow cccsccccccccccvcess 1934 9.7 rices itv Spi i lew 
SET. vesncesetasocns SS 9.7 vices of Charity Hospital ” New 
Union of South Africat...... 1934 10.0 Orleans. This important contribution 
5 ar 9 . . ° 
enema, *esehenconnsoces’ See s was published in The International 
a 1935 12.9 “Oi 7 . 936 
dn a dnenundus wes eaus 1935 13.6 Surgical Digest, October, 1936, and 
Southern Rhodesiat 1935 14.8 contains a wealth of ideas and exact 
a a data deserving of thoughtful consid- 


? European Population Only. 


The present status of the appen- 
dicitis problem admirably sum- 
marized in a report on The Essential 
Clinical Considerations of Acute Ap- 
pendicitis, based on an analysis of 
2,715 surgical cases, by Dr. Fred- 
erick F. Boyce and Miss Elizabeth 
McFetridge. These cases are from 
the Department of Surgery of the 
School of Medicine of Louisiana State 
University and from the surgical ser- 


is 


eration. It is pointed out by way of 
introduction that the literature on 
appendicitis falls short in emphasiz- 
ing the seriousness of the problem and 
fails to “convey any notion of the 
treacherousness of the disease, of its 
inherently serious character, and of 
the urgency of treatment.” 

With reference to causation, it is 
said in part that: 


Individual resistance seems to have 
nothing to do with the matter, for 


weak and strong alike are attacked. 
A multiplicity of cases in the same 
family is more easily explained by the 
frequency of the disease than by a 
familial tendency based on anomalies 
of structure or environmental and 
dietary habits. Dietary factors un 
questionably play some part, for the 
disease is relatively infrequent in pri 
mitive persons and others who live on 
a diet rich in cellulose, though it oc 
curs in breast-fed infants and vege 
tarians. Constipation may be both a 
result and a cause; many constipated 
persons never develop the disease, 
many who are never constipated do. 
Lewis and Firor suggest that the re- 
straints on bowel function in civilized 
life results in an incomplete emptying 
of the cecum, which is counteracted, 
in primitive peoples, by the posture 
they assume when defecating. 

As regards the incidence of the 
disease, it is said that acute appen- 
dicitis is the commonest of all acute 
surgical conditions. It is more com- 
mon in the white race than in the 
negro, although more serious in the 
latter. With reference to negroes, it 
is said: 

In our series, 2109 cases, more than 
three quarters of the total number, 
occurred in the white race, against 
only 606 in the negro. The negro, 
however, furnished almost 40 per cent 
of the total mortality. The difference 
in incidence may be partially explain- 
ed by differences in diet, for army 





TABLE NO. 3—APPENDICITIS MORTALITY IN 183 AMERICAN CITIES 


, —1985—- ——, 
Population Deaths Rate 





Akron, Ohio ....... 272,060 $2 11.8 
Albany, New York.. 131,400 31 23.6 
Allentown, Pa. ..... 97,075 23 48=23.5 
Altoona, Pa. ....... 83,260 4 4.8 
Atlanta, Ga. ........ 287,300 54 18.8 
Atlantic City, N. J... 70,300 11 15.6 
Auburn, Ss Meecsene 36,750 5 13.6 
Augusta, Ga. ....... 64,210 16 24.9 
Austin, Texas ...... 66,930 15 22.4 
Baltimore, Md. , 841,900 118 14.0 
Bayonne, N. J....... 92,320 9 9.7 
Berkeley, Cal. 95,500 3 3.1 
Bethlehem, Pa. or 58,840 0 0.0 
Binghamton, N. Y... 79,410 10 12.6 
Birmingham, Ala. ... 282,800 58 20.5 
Boston, Mass. ....... 801,000 110 = 113.7 
Bridgeport, Conn. ... 148,900 19 12.8 
Brockton, Mass. .... 64,300 5 7.8 
i ih Beccsenes 592,000 134 22.6 
Cambridge, Mass. 114,740 10 8.7 
Camden, N. J........ 120,000 19 15.8 
Canton, Ohio ....... 109,260 20 18.3 
Charleston, S. C..... 63,550 3 4.7 
Chelsea, Mass. ...... 42,673 5 11.7 
Chicago, Ill. ....... 3,569,000 465 13.0 
Cleero, Ti ..... 72,880 0 0.0 
Cincinnati, Ohio 466,200 101 21.7 
Cleveland, Ohio ..... 930,600 130 3=6:14.0 
Columbus, Ohio ..... 318,000 61 19.2 
Concord, 2 26,190 6 22.9 
Covington, Ky. ..... 65,000 7 10.8 
Dallas, Texas ....... 311,185 45 14.4 
Davenport, Iowa .... 61,500 5 8.1 
Dayton, Ohio ....... 210,450 22 10.4 
Decatur, Ill. ........ 60,010 14 23.3 
Denver, Colo. ...... 296,800 77 25.9 
Des Moines, Iowa 147,150 24 16.3 
Detroit, Mich. ...... 1,734,000 280 = 116.1 
Duluth, Minn. ...... 102,200 14 13.7 
East Orange, N. J... 72,790 9 12.4 
East St. Louis, Ill... 76,330 18 23.6 
Elizabeth, N. J...... 120,160 10 8.3 
Elmira, N. Y........ 47,900 10 20.9 
1 Paso, Texas...... 108,150 11 10.2 
BS, Gls ods coccces 122,700 ~~ 13.9 
Evansville, Ind. 107,040 17 15.9 
Fall River, Mass..... 117,547 24 20.4 
Fitchburg, Mass. 40,400 8 19.8 


— —1936 
Population Deaths Rate 


Rate per 100,000 


275,500 30 10.9 Flint, Mich. 
132,062 11 8.3 Fort Wayne, Ind.... 
99,000 18 18.2 Fort Worth, Texas.. 
83,510 5 6.0 Fresno, Cal. ........ 
290,830 57 19.6 
71.070 16 22.5 Galveston, Texas 
36.770 3 8.2 Gary, RE ts be tbe 6 
4 Gloucester, Mass. .. 
65,094 9 13.8 7 . 
69.600 6 8.6 Grand Rapids, Mich 
‘ Greensboro, N. C... 
8 9 
eo2131 7 7 Hamilton, Ohio ..... 
97,193 12 12.4 Hamtramck, Mich. 
59.000 1 1.7 Harrisburg, Pa. 
79,970 16 20.0 Hartford, Conn. 
285,600 47 16.5 Haverhill, Mass. “ss 
801.880 118 14.7 Highland Park, Mich. 
148,645 14 9.4 Hoboken, N. J....... 
64,400 c's eS 2. .-:-: 
‘ onolulu, Hawaii 
608,794 — =e Houston, Texas 
114,970 17 14.8 
120,380 38 31.6 Indianapolis, Ind. 
110,140 15 13.6 
62,265 6 9.6 Jackson, Mich. . 
46,790 4 8.6 Jacksonville, Fla. . 
3,608,000 414 11.5 Jersey City, N. J.... 
74,210 0 0.0 Johnstown, Pa. ... 
469,200 99 21.1 
936,700 134 14.3 Kalamazoo, Mich. 
323,202 36 11.1 Kansas City, Kan.. 
26,794 3 11.2 Kansas City, Mo... 
66,200 1 1.5 Kenosha, Wis. ..... 
= a Knoxville, Tenn. 
$11,185 47 15.1 
61,650 4 6.5 ; 
220,048 26 118 Somes ee .ness: 
60,530 17 28.1 Lansing, Mich. ..... 
298,255 76 «25.4 Lawrence, Mass. 
148,100 30 20.2 Lexington, Ky. 
1,769,300 248 = 14.0 Lincoln, Neb. ....... 
102,340 9 8.8 Long Beach, Cal.... 
73.700 9 12.2 Los Angeles, Geese 
76,700 12 15.6 Louisville, Ky. eeeees 
121,300 ~ 6.6 Lowell, Zh, ¢eendee 
48,000 6 12.5 Lynn, Mass. eeovcece 
109,300 10 9.1 
123,497 ll 8.9 eeeeeepest. Pa. 
ee, GE. . csevcvce 
—— a ee ee ee ...... 
116,353 15 12.9 Malden, Mass. ...... 
41,700 7 16.8 Manchester, N. H.... 


— —1935 _- —- 1936 _— 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
174,740 18 10.3 178,640 27 (16.1 
120,560 16 13.3 122,329 14 11.4 
173,150 3319.1 175,160 32. «18.3 
52,500 0 0.0 56,600 2 3.5 
55,800 7 12.5 57,000 & 14.0 
108,340 6 5.5 110,000 3 2.7 
24,164 2 8.3 25,060 1 4.0 
175,650 26 14.8 176,000 24 13.6 
60,100 138 «21.6 61,500 16 26.0 
55,530 2 3.6 56,242 2 3.6 
58,500 S 13.7 58,960 1 1.7 
81,280 26 32.0 84,500 22 26.0 
171,520 19 11.1 173,040 12 6.9 
50,250 5 10.0 50,250 5 10.0 
54,870 8 14.6 55,270 6 10.8 
58,210 3 5.2 58,000 15 25.8 
57,750 6 10.4 56,000 12 21.4 
147,140 8 5.4 147,926 14 9.5 
336,200 35 10.4 343,000 27 7.9 
377,500 52 13.8 380,200 39 10.2 
57,050 ~ 14.0 58,724 14 23.8 
145,500 25 17.2 148,920 20 13.4 
326,500 48 14.7 328,027 40 12.2 
67,280 17 25.3 70,500 16 22.7 
58,050 14 24.1 59,058 13 22.0 
124,440 23 18.5 124,960 14 11.2 
421,400 80 19.0 423,600 74 17.5 
53,250 6 11.3 53,558 3 5.6 
120,400 32 26.6 122,840 37 30.1 
78,340 7 8.9 79,850 5 6.3 
61,880 20 32.3 63,100 17 26.9 
83,980 13 15.5 84,000 12 14.3 
85,068 7 8.2 86,817 s 9.2 
46,340 7 15.1 46,470 6 12.9 
83,860 22 26.2 86,000 11 12.8 
150,000 11 7.3 155,000 10 6.5 
1,288,200 195 15.1 1,298,375 219 16.9 
324,100 59 18.2 340,500 53 15.6 
93,750 10 10.7 100,234 13 13.0 
103,500 9 8.7 100,909 13 12.9 
56,930 15 26.4 67,500 11 19.1 
53,950 9 16.7 53,970 12 22.2 
64,150 10 15.6 69,611 11 15.8 
60,480 3 5.0 60,930 4 6.6 
77,700 24 30.9 77,700 11 14.2 
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statistics show that when both races 
are given the same food, the racial in- 
cidence is nearly the same. As to the 
marked difference in mortality, our 
own observations coincide with those 
of Harbin, Miller, Boland and others, 
that acute appendicitis is actually a 
more serious disease in the negro than 
in the white race. Part of the mortal- 
ity is undoubtedly to be explained by 
the negro’s habit of delaying medical 
consultation and his tendency to take 
repeated, drastic purgatives, but those 
explanations also hold for the white 
patients in acute appendicitis. More 
reasonable is the theory that in this 
disease, as in others, when once the 
native immunity is lost, the pathologic 
manifestations are likely to be very 
severe. 

As regards diagnosis, the authors 
make the following highly significant 
observation : 


Textbooks to the contrary, there is 
no typical or classical picture of acute 
appendicitis. In a certain proportion 
of cases, not more than 75 per cent, 
more probably not more than 50 per 
cent, certain symptoms appear in a 


physician, confronted with acute ab- 
dominal disease, no matter what form 
it may take, must think of append- 
icitis first, last and always, if for no 
other reason than that it is the com- 
monest of all surgical diseases. If he 
puts the burden of proof on the elimi- 
nation of other conditions and par- 
ticularly on the elimination of medical 
conditions, he is justified in operating 
on suspicion if he cannot make a de- 
finite diagnosis, or, more correctly, if 
he cannot definitely eliminate the pos- 
sibility of acute appendicitis. 


Finally, as 
is said: 


regards prognosis, it 


The prognosis in acute appendicitis, 
like the prognosis in all infectious 
processes, is dependent upon the viru- 
lence of the organism, the size of the 
dose and the resistance of the host. 
These things are beyond mortal con- 
trol. But the prognosis is also de- 
pendent, as we have repeatedly inti- 
mated, upon other factors which are 
quite susceptible to control. Most im- 
portant of these are the matter of 
purgation and the duration of the 
disease before treatment. The serious 
part played by purgation in appendi- 


tion was not only an impressive an- 
tecedent but also a definite cause. 
The chief danger of purgation is the 
procrastination which always accom- 
panies it and during which the in- 
testines are lashed into activity and 
the appendix balloons with pus, while 
the accessories to the crime stand by 
waiting to see what is going to hap- 
pen. 

This report represents the work of 
a Special Committee of the New Or- 
leans Medical Society after the man- 
ner of the Philadelphia Committee of 
the Board of Health. The New Or- 
leans situation is also reviewed to 
good purpose by Dr. Urban Maes in 
cooperation with Dr. Boyce and Miss 
McFetridge, in a paper on The Mor- 
tality of Acute Appendicitis, repre- 
senting an analysis of 156 fatalities, 
contributed to the New Orleans Med- 
ical and Surgical Journal, September, 
1936. I quote from Dr. Maes’ paper 
the following highly instructive ob- 
servation regarding the danger of 


ertai . i ; art | , purgation: 

cortasn chronological — but citis is an old story, but it needs con- , : Be!’ 

that is all. If lives are to be saved, tant hasis. Lord Movnith ks There is nothing surprising in the 

the aie “+> t th stant emphasis. Lord Moynihan speaks in 64 of th 131 deaths 
e emphasis must be put on e of “therapeutic peritonitis” and says fact that in 64 of these eaths 


atypical and not the supposed typical 
case. 

The authors conclude that: 

The crux of the matter is that the 


that appendicitis derives its fiercest 
activities from the means taken to 
treat it, adding that in all his prac- 
tice he has never seen a case of rup- 
tured appendicitis in which purga- 


purgatives had been taken. There is 
nothing surprising in the fact that 
they had been repeated one or more 
times—one negro took 13—in 29 cases. 


(Concluded on page 30) 





APPENDICITIS MORTALITY IN 183 AMERICAN CITIES—{Continued) 


Rate per 100,000 











1935 — -————— 1936 — nn | 985— a — —1936 —__—. 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Massillon, Ohio 26,700 1 3.7 26,435 $ 11.3 Sacramento, Cal. 107,671 21 19.5 110,460 23 «20.8 
Medford, Mass. 61,600 5 8.1 61,984 3 4.8 Saginaw, Mich. 85,070 6 7.1 85,500 12 14.0 
Memphis, Tenn. 270,220 71 26.2 275,518 81 29.4 St. Louis, Mo. 835,930 102 12.2 838,740 132 15.7 
Miami, Fla. . 124,600 20 16.1 127,600 20 15.7 St. Paul. Minn. 290,800 31 10.7 306,000 22 7.2 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 605,000 75 12.4 610,000 85 13.9 Salem, Mass. ..... 43.800 3 6.8 43,472 4 9.2 
Minneapolis, Minn. 486,820 80 16.4 492,113 71 14.4 Salt Lake City, Utah 146,880 63 42.9 149,500 45 30.1 
Mobile, Ala. .... 71,900 ll 15.3 72,727 17 23.4 San Antonio, Texas. 251,800 42 16.7 256,080 48 18.7 
Montgomery, Ala. 68,970 18 26.1 76,729 19 24.8 San Diego, Cal. .. 166,280 33 «19.8 170,200 3319.4 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 67,500 11 16.3 67,705 9 13.3 San Francisco, Cal. 682,860 83 12.1 693,000 77 11.1 
: ; 2 San Jose, Cal. ..... 67,200 5 7.4 68,450 2 2.9 
Nashville, Tenn. 187,780 4528.5 158,570 = 49 ‘9 Savannah, Ga. ..... 85.750 19 22.2 90.820 17 18.7 
Newark, N. J. 455.000 5812.7 457,640 “1 5 Schenectady, N. Y. 96,880 13 13.4 97.179 23 23.6 
New Bedford, Mass. 109,200 14 12.8 110,022 5 5 Scranton, Pa. .. 146.700 28 19.1 151.000 28 18.5 
New Haven, Conn. 162,750 22 (13.5 162,700 22 13.5 Seattle, Wash. 379,90 35 9.2 375,000 55 «14.6 
New Orleans, La. 479,340 113 23.6 509,000 95 18.6 Shreveport, La. 81.000 77 95.0 81.000 71 87.7 
Newport, R. I. 29,960 1 3.3 29,967 1 33 Sioux City, Iowa 80°500 24 (29.8 85,000 30 353 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 59,700 $ 65.0 59,880 3 5.0 Somerville, Mass. 107,080 4 8.7 107,740 12 11.1 
Newton, Mass. 70,910 2 (28 72,090 1 14 Spokane, Wash 120,900 39 32.2 125.000 26 20.8 
New York City .... 7,311,000 920 12.6 7,364,620 1,044 14.2 Sorineaela TIL |. 78250 12 153 82'000 20 «(24.4 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 81,620 11 13.5 82,365 11 13.4 Springfield. Mass. .. 154.140 14 91 155.000 28 18.1 
Norfolk, Va. 129,700 13 10.0 130,000 14 10.8 Springfield. Ohio .. 71.980 14 19.5 72.500 18 17.9 
Oakland, Cal. ... 303,550 40 13.2 305,531 25 g.2 Syracuse, N. Y. . 216,490 3315.2 217,954 25 «11.5 
Oak Park, Ill. .. 66,9006 26 38.9 67,500 23 $4.1 ? 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 206,100 31 15.0 210,000 21 10.0 Tacoma, Wash. 109,140 18 16.5 109,610 21 19.2 
Omaha, Neb. 214,660 45 21.0 215,000 47 21.8 Tampa, Fla. ...... 100,151 14 14.0 100,151 15 15.0 
Orange, N. J. 36,500 2 5.6 36,500 0 0.0 Toledo, Ohio ....... 304,500 61 20.0 a * ye 
T a Vn setae 66,780 8 12.0 7.3 1 . 
Pasadena, Cal. 84,800 4 4.7 86,660 7 8.1 Susuhes, 2 125000 21 «16.8 125,800 25 19.9 
Passaic, N. J. 62,550 20 = 32.0 62,550 22 35.1 8 =Troy, N. Y. 73,050 15 20.5 73,100 4 5.5 
Paterson, N. J. 139,310 22 «15.8 139,842 24 17.2 Tulsa, Okla. ...... 152,670 21 13.8 166,000 33 19.9 
Pawtucket, R. IL. 80,000 10 12.5 80,000 9 11.2 
Peoria, Il. 110,550 1412.7 112,200 16 14.3 Unton City, N. 2 60.776 e 0.0 60.776 1 Lé 
Petersburg, Va. 29,780 3 10.1 30,076 3 10.0 Tt eagle 180 17 16.5 103,470 15 14.5 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1,987,800 219 11.0 1.994800 215 10.8 Utica, N. ¥. .... 108,18 5 i 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .. 684.350 86 12.6 690.500 81 11.7 - ‘ = oon 
Pittsfield, Mass. 51,900 10 19.3 ne Ul Oe lee aun uu os 
Pontiac, Mich. . 66,227 8 12.1 66,488 12 18.1 Watertors , ->ge ¢ 68° 102 720 8 73 
Portland, Maine 71,500 15 21.0 71,735 18 26.1 Wheelin i“ ve 64210 16 249 @5 030 ey 
Portland, Oregon .. 314,070 47 14.9 315,000 41 13.0 Wilkes _ 87 420 oR 39:0 87 580 $2 365 
-orts 250 2. .250 5 12.1 ~ , . wee = ots = om 
ee Ri. 260°000 60 e31 263,008 59 (224 Wittesmnert, Pe as — mene a) ee 
52,12 : 5. 52,19 7.7 : . 7,65 8. 7,692 -4 
ee a << —— _ — . Wilmington, Del. ... 110.850 11 10.0 Lied 1210. 
: 20 7 “ - yi 81,070 15 18.5 82,000 10 122 
Quincy, TI. ..... 39,700 4 10.1 40,000 7 17.6 Winston-Salem, N.C. , 00 
Quincy, Mass. 78,970 11 13.¢ 78.465 9 11.5 Worcester, Mass. 199,840 25 12.5 200,77 26 13.0 
Racine, Wis. . 69,650 10 «14.3 71,800 7 9.7 Yonkers, N. Y. .... 144,540 11 7. 146,041 5 3.4 
Reading, Pa. .. 113,100 17 15.0 113,199 11 9.7 Youngstown, Ohio .. 174,160 23 13.2 175,000 24 13.7 
Richmond, Va. 186,240 27 «14.5 186,900 44-28. 2 ——_——_- —_ — ——$ ——— 
Reanshe, C—O 73,920 16 21.6 75,000 12 16.0 Total 188 cities..... 44,026,467 6,492 14.7 44,534,425 6.447 144 
Rochester, N. Y. 835,100 43 (12.8 $36,527 5616.6 b S 
Rockford, Tl. 91,960 14 15.2 92,664 12 13.0 Increased rate... 76 Decreased rate.... 100 Same rate..... 7 
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GOVERNMENTAL PROBLEMS POINT UP TALK 
OF A.L.C. EXECUTIVES AT CHICAGO MEET 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 
Field Editor 


Back of the stage activities that 
went on during the recent annual 
meeting of the American Life Conven- 
tion in Chicago, loomed three impor- 
tant points—more important, perhaps, 
than anything occupying the optical 
attention of the membership. These 
were the threat of Federal regulation 
of life insurance; the at-least-tacit 
admission that Congress could regu- 
late insurance; and the keen desire to 
mobilize the opinion of insurance 
policyholders and make them realize 
that they themselves are in danger, 
since life insurance is, in essence, 
merely a trust for them. 

It was Retiring President T. A. 
Phillips of the A.L.C. (he is head of 
the Minnesota Mutual Life at St. 
Paul) who made the third point clear. 
In effect, he suggested that the influ- 
ence represented by the millions of 
insurance policyholders had never 
been correctly marshalled against 
measures inimical to insurance. With- 
out suggesting either “party boycott” 
or “definite suasion,” Mr. Phillips yet 
managed to show his colleagues that 
their job was partly the instruction of 
policyholders, and the education of 
policyholders, to the end that the san- 
ity and sanctity of life insurance op- 
erations should not be interfered with 
by stupid legislation or greedy aspir- 
ants to power. 

Recognition of the threat of Federal 
regulation of life insurance came in 
the address of Laurence F. Lee, presi- 
dent of the Occidental Life of Raleigh 
and president of the Peninsular Life 
of Jacksonville, before the Industrial 
Section of the A.L.C. Prime danger, 
as viewed by Mr. Lee, came through 
taxation of life insurance which is, 
actually, not taxation of life insurance 
at all, but taxation of life insurance 
policyholders. Those policyholders 
must be made to see that it is they 
who are taxed, not the institution of 
life insurance, said President Lee. In 
citing the record of life insurance 
during the depression years, Mr. Lee 
pointed out that while banks were fail- 
ing at the rate of 2300 per year, life 
insurance companies were paying out 
$6,000,000 every day; pouring a flood 
of monetary blood into the devitalized 
arteries of the nation. Nothing in the 
history of American business has ever 
equalled the depression record of the 
life insurance companies, declared Mr. 
Lee, and it is up to the companies 
themselves, and all officials connected 
with them, to bring the story of that 
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record home to those who seek politi- 
cal preference by institutional attacks 
against life insurance or by taxation 
of life insurance policyholders under 
the thin disguise of taxation of com- 
panies. 

The culminating point of those men- 
tioned herein was made by Jelks H. 
Cabaniss, general counsel of the Pro- 
tective Life of Birmingham, before the 
Legal Section meetings that preceded 
the regular A.L.C. sessions. Clearly 
he exposed the fact that Congress 
could, if it would, easily regulate in- 
surance and life insurance as well, 
despite the legal dictum that insur- 
ance is not interstate commerce. All 
Congress need do is regulate the “in- 
strumentalities of business as used by 
insurance companies.” Such “instru- 
mentalities” would include mails, ad- 
vertising, ete., and the right of 
Congress to such regulation is well 
established. Congress need not regu- 
late insurance; it need only regulate 
the instrumentalities used by insur- 
ance in its operations. The effect 
would be the same as direct insurance 
regulation, said Mr. Cabaniss. 

Around the three points mentioned 
here, revolved almost all the serious 
talk that came from the mouths of 
A.L.C. members in their sub rosa dis- 
cussions during the fact-packed days 
of the convention. 

Majority of happenings at the an- 
nual convention of the A.L.C. were de- 
tailed in The Spectator of Oct. 14, to- 
gether with elections of sectional 
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Harry R. Wilson 


chairman and secretaries and a fore- 
cast of the election of Harry R. Wil- 
son, vice-president of American 
United Life at Indianapolis, as presi- 
dent of the organization. Both he and 
Harry V. Wade, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the same company and former 
chairman of the financial section, 
were on the program committee and 
it was due largely to their efforts, and 
particularly to those of the latter, that 
the agenda this year won the acclaim 
of all; especially as regards the set-up 
for the various section gatherings. 

It was Leroy A. Lincoln, president 
of the Metropolitan Life, who took the 
subject of assets (during the closing 
hours of the convention) and pointed 
to character as the most important 
element in the summation of the as 
sets of any insurance company. Dis- 
charge of its high trust was so well 
carried out by life insurance, said 
President Lincoln, that at the begin- 
ning of the depression in 1929, there 
were 130,000,000 policies of life insur- 
ance distributed among the people of 
the United States and Canada and the 
companies had assets of $18,800,000,- 
000; while, as the flood receded, there 
were 2,000,000 more policies and by 
1936 the assets of companies had 
reached $26,800,000,000. This, despite 
the fact that during the depression, 
25,000,000 persons had been paid $20,- 
000,000,000, exclusive of $1,000,000,000 
in increased policy loans. Apropos of 
the lessening returns on life insurance 
investments as made by the companies 
themselves, President Lincoln said: 
“As a matter of fact, a considerable 
portion of the recent reduction in in- 
terest earnings on the investments in 
which policyholders’ money is repre- 
sented, has resulted from government- 
al activity in the lending field and 
from the slowing up of demand and 
from the refinancing at current low 
interest rates, of the very soundest 
private securities, the issuers of 
which were in a position to take ad- 
vantage of favorable market condi- 
tions.” 

T. W. Appleby, president of the 
Ohio National Life of Cincinnati, re- 
viewed the development of the idea of 
security and particularly objected to 
the theory that business depressions 
are a part of insecurity. 

Anything which vitiates or jeopard- 
izes life insurance protection defeats 
the purpose for which the contract 
was entered in to, said Ralph R. 
Lounsbury, president of the Bankers 
National Life of Jersey City and the 
Atlantic Life of Richmond, in his talk 
on the closing day of the A.L.C. meet- 
ing. He continued that “said experi- 
ence has shown that in the aggregate, 
defeat of that purpose has been the 
net effect of the cash loan privilege.” 

















Life Presidents Name 
G. S. Nollen Chairman 


President Gerard S. Nollen of the 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, will be the chairman of the 
thirty-first annual convention of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. The meeting will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York City on 
Thursday and Friday, Dec. 2 and 3. 
Mr. Nollen will make the opening ad- 
dress at the Thursday morning ses- 
sion. 

One of the country’s outstanding 
life insurance executives, the associa- 
tion’s presiding officer will bring to 
the chair perspectives gained during 
35 years in the business. Since he was 
graduated from college in 1902 he has 
been connected continuously with life 
insurance, holding a succession of po- 
sitions which have given him unusual 
insight into its problems. 

To start as a minor clerk with one 
company, successively with 
others, and later rejoin the organiza- 
tion with which he was originally con- 
nected to climb to the presidency, has 
been the business destiny of Mr. Nol- 
len. One of the companies with which 
he was engaged after starting with 
the Bankers Life was the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company of Iowa, with 
which he. was associated for eight 
years. He returned to the Bankers 
Life in 1912. 

Paralleling a period during which 
life insurance in the Middle West has 
been making great strides, his experi- 
ence has brought him into contact 
with a wide range of executive, invest- 
ment and underwriting problems. The 
mathematical side of the business has 
particularly interested him. He was 
actuary of the Equitable Life of Iowa 
and later heid the same position with 
his own company. He also served the 


serve 


latter as secretary and as vice-presi- 
dent before he became its chief execu- 
tive in 1926. He recently served as 
chairman of the American Life Con- 
vention. 


Two Companies Elected to 
Membership in the ALC 


The Monumental Life of Balti- 
more, Md., and the Manhattan Life of 
New York City have been elected 
members of the American Life Con- 
vention. These additions increase the 
roster to 143 companies. The Manhat- 
tan Life was formed in 1850 and the 
Monumental in 1858, Thomas E. Love- 
joy being president of the New York 
Company, and Leo P. Rock of the 
Baltimore company. 


Added Group Coverage 


Nearly $11,000,000 of group insur- 
ance in its various forms now pro- 
tects employees of the Rudolph Wur- 
litzer Company, according to an an- 
nouncement by Farny R. Wurlitzer, 
president of the company. He stated 
that this volume of insurance resulted 
from recent extensions and enlarge- 
ments, including the adoption of 
group hospitalization benefits, in a 
comprehensive plan of employee pro- 
tection, in which more than 90 per 
cent of the company’s 3,000 em- 
ployees participate. 

The plan is underwritten by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. 


Columbian National Life 
Stages a Doubleheader 


In honor of Francis P. Sears, presi- 
dent of the Columbian National Life, 
fieldmen of this company are putting 
on a doubleheader campaign during 
October. There are two reasons for 
this celebration. The first is that Mr. 
Sears’ birthday is in October and the 
second is that he is successfully re- 
covering from a serious illness. 

The Columbian National has re- 
ported splendid progress so far in 
1937, gaining approximately $9,000,- 
000 of life insurance in force. Both 
life and accident sales, excluding 
group, are showing increases of ap- 
proximately 15 per cent over 1936. 
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JUST LIKE THE STORIED SHAY 


There’s a limit to human durability, just as there 
was to the wearing qualities of the one-hoss shay that 


collapsed unexpectedly in mid-road. 


Some men endure 


others, and none can foretell the 


It is the life insurance salesman’s 
privilege to influence family pro- 
viders to protect their dependents 
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LIFE AGENCY OFFICERS 


Chicago Scene of Big 


Life Insurance Week 


Something approaching a “gather- 
ing of the clans” took place at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago on 
Monday as life insurance production, 
actuarial and scientific executives got 
ready for meetings of the Association 
of Life Agency Officers, Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, and 
Actuarial Society of America. Many 
of those who planned to attend ses- 
sions of one of the three organizations 
arrived early and will stay for all 
gatherings during this week. 

While activities on Monday (not 
touching the Actuarial Society at all 
but embracing both the other groups) 
were somewhat routine, there was a 
definite undercurrent that will flow 
into the main events of succeeding 
days. The executive committee of 
the Life Agency Officers, with Joseph 
Behan, vice-president of Massachu- 
setts Mutual, as chairman, held a 
preliminary session Monday after- 
noon. In the morning, the board of 
directors of the Research Bureau, of 
which O. J. Arnold, head of the North- 
western National Life, is chairman, 
held its pre-convention confab and 
ran over into a luncheon session. In 
the evening the Agency Practices 
Committee held a dinner discussion at 
which W. W. Jaeger, of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines, presided. 

As far as the Research Bureau is 
concerned, there is in the offing—at 
this writing—the thought of largely 
increasing dues and this problem is 
of interest not only to the Bureau 
itself, of which John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., is manager as well as be- 
ing secretary-treasurer of the Life 
Agency Officers, but to the officials 
who play leading parts in both or- 
ganizations. The program of the 
Agency Officers will be all the more 
closely watched by company presi- 
dents because of some feeling that the 
Agency Officers Association overlaps 
the Agency Section of the American 
Life Convention. Members of both 
handle similar jobs and there is some 
significance in the fact that meetings 
of the Agency Section of the A.L.C. 
are this year so close to the gather- 
ing of the Life Agency Officers. 
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Part of the Monday “doings” in- 
volved plans for Life Insurance Week 
in 1938. It will be recalled that 
Joseph Behan recently became chair- 
man of the Life Insurance Week com- 
mittee and will have the responsibility 
of conducting that movement next 
year. New factor in that situation is 
that the Research Bureau will prob- 
ably loan the services of K. R. Miller, 
of its staff, to the Life Insurance 
Week committee. If this goes through 
on schedule, Mr. Miller will become a 
kind of liaison officer who will shoul- 
der a number of the detail burdens 
for Life Insurance Week in 1938. 


Recruiting Methods of 


Managers Criticized 


Hitting strongly at the methods 
used by life insurance managers in 
presenting the job to new recruits, 
John H. Jamison, of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau staff, 
told the gathering of Life Agency 
Officers in Chicago this Tuesday that 
the statements of managers frequently 
tend to discredit the very thing they 
are trying to sell. 


Basing conclusions on a _ survey 


BUREAU CHAIRMAN 





O. J. Arnold 


made “cold turkey” by investigators 
for the Bureau who called on agencies 
as applicants (subsequently report- 
ing on the attitudes and statements 
of the managers), Mr. Jamison said 
that outstanding points were: 1. Pros- 
pective agents like to be treated as 
equals; 2. The manager’s personality 
has an important bearing on the re- 
action of prospective agents; 3. In a 
number of cases, the supervisor makes 
a better impression than the man- 
ager; 4. A man does not have to be 
a genius or a “born recruiter” to get 
a favorable reaction from prospective 
agents; 5. Most flagrant violation of 
good judgment lies in the manager’s 
estimate of probable future earnings; 
6. The study reveals that few man- 
agers or general agents are doing the 
kind of job which the home office 
expects. 


General Agency and 
Branch Office Compared 


No fundamental relationship is 
necessarily altered when a company 
changes from a general agency to a 
branch office plan for life insurance 
production. That was the suggestion 
advanced on Tuesday before the Life 
Agency Officers’ convention in Chi- 
cago by Laurence S. Morrison, con- 
sultant of the Life Insurance Research 
Bureau. At the same time, Mr. Mor- 
rison said that the branch office plan 
was better than the general agency 
plan when the company, acting as 
its own agent, can produce results 
impossible to a group of individuals, 
but that it was probably not as good 
“when individuals, each responsible 
in his own sphere, can produce better 
results than a single individual, or 
an agency committee, working from 
the home office through salaried man- 
agers in the field, with perhaps a 
much lesser degree of authority and 
more standardization.” 

Actually, whether a company oper- 
ates on the general agency plan or the 
branch office system makes little dif- 
ference, said Mr. Morrison, so long 
as fundamental control and incentive 
factors are observed. The company 
must have accurate financial control, 
and the individual must have a com- 
prehensive financial incentive. The 
speaker’s recommendation was “A 
suitable schedule or formula, based 
on renewal business as well as first- 
year, which, by setting up a standard 
income for such agency or office, will 
tell the company how much it can 
spend and will tell the manager or 
general agent how much he has to 


go on.” 











R. B. Coolidge on 
Program Selling 


There seems to be ample evidence 
of a trend toward progrem selling in 
life insurance production, according to 
R. B. Coolidge, superintendent of 
agencies for the Aetna Life. Mr. 
Coolidge made that statement on 
Wednesday of this week before the 
meeting of the Agency Officers and 
Research Bureau in Chicago, and then 
went on to give the outstanding char- 
acteristics of modern programmed 
sales plans as completeness, simplicity 
and definite aim to sell. 

The strength of modern program- 
ming, and the reason that it produces 
sales, is that the prospect is led un- 
suspectingly to face the picture of his 
family living on without him or the 
picture of his own retirement, said 
Mr. Coolidge. In development of the 
estate control plan and program of 
selling, said the speaker, the factors 
taken into account are: 1. Amount of 
cash required by the assured for all 
purposes; 2. Amount of monthly in- 
come needed until the children are 
self-supporting; 3. The amount of life 
income thereafter for the wife of the 
assured; 4. Amount of educational 
funds, if any; 5. Amount of retirement 
income the policyholder himself will 
require. 


H. H. Steiner Urges 
Quality Over Volume 


Citing studies made from the rec- 
ords of his own company, Henry H. 
Steiner, secretary of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, told the annual meeting 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau at Chicago that approximately 
one-third of a soliciting agent’s com- 
missions depends upon renewal pre- 
miums; and that about 80 per cent of 
the income received by a general agent 
arises from renewals and collection 
fees. Definitely, persistency business 
is the only profitable business for a 
company to put on its books, said Mr. 
Steiner. 

The secretary of the Connecticut 
Mutual warned the convention mem- 
bers that, “As the volume of new busi- 
ness increases with returning pros- 
perity, there is great danger that a re- 
laxing of efforts to improve quality 
may come about and, by the same 
token, there is danger of again put- 
ting undue stress on acquisition 
alone.” 

Stressing the need for quality in- 
stead of volume, Mr. Steiner quoted 
data from The Spectator covering 
terminations and went on to say that: 
“Covering a period of some 37 years, 
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“Now, let's see.” 


over $127,000,000,000 of insurance has 
gone off the books of American life 
insurance companies through expiry, 
surrender and lapse. What percent- 
age of that sum served its purpose it 
is impossible to determine. A sizable 
amount of term insurance is covered 
in those figures which may have been 
taken for a specific need and when 
that need passed the insurance termi- 
nated. Other parts of this large 
amount of business were terminated 
after many years of protective service. 
In other cases the cash values were 
ased for old age assistance or other 
purposes. However, there was a large 
part of the total which terminated 
that had not served the purpose for 
which it was taken. It is our duty as 
life insurance executives to reduce to 
the minimum that volume of business 
which may, by careful study, be deter- 
mined as likely to involve early termi- 
nation and which is profitable to no 


one. 


Executive Session of 
Amer. Life Convention 


The idea of having the executive 
session of the American Life Conven- 
tion on the second evening of the 
regular annual convention—instead 
of from the floor on the final day of 
the gathering — justified itself on 
Oct. 13 when Harry R. Wilson, vice- 
president of the American United 
Life of Indianapolis, was elected 


president of the A.L.C. His elevation 
to that post had been forecast in a 
recent issue of The Spectator. 

New members chosen for the execu- 
tive committee included retiring presi- 
dent T. A. Phillips of the A.L.C. (and 
head of the Minnesota Mutual Life 
of St. Paul) and Charles F. O’Don- 
nell, president of the Southwestern 
Life of Dallas. 

At the evening session also, the 
various committee reports were sub- 
mitted, among them that of Dr. C. B. 
Cragin of the Aetna Life, who 
stressed the fact that last year fees 
of medical examiners amounted to 
$70,504,361 with the entire total of 
such fees, including those from out- 
side groups, hitting about $100,000,- 
000. National income of doctors was 
met about one-eighth by life insur- 
ance companies, he said. 

With the detail work out of the 
way, two discussions occupied the at- 
tention of members. One was on the 
qualification of companies. The other 
was participated in principally by 
O. J. Arnold, president of the North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis, 
and by Lee J. Daugherty, now vice- 
president of the Occidental Life. Point 
made was that the national health 
contest movement, in which some 320 
cities participated last year, will 
prove a dud so far as life companies 
are concerned unless the companies 
themselves take a larger financial in- 
terest in the plan. 
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Stocks Are Down; 
Loans Are Up 


Fewer borrowers are repaying the 
loans on their life insurance policies 
than did so a year ago, and individual 
loans outstanding are larger in size, 
according to a report for the third 
quarter just issued by Northwestern 
National Life. 

The company’s total policy loans 
outstanding have also increased in 
amount, from $9,191,005 as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1936, to $9,253,586 as of 
September 30, 1937. The size of the 
average individual loan outstanding 
increased during the same _ period 
from $304.70 to $316.35, the report 
shows. 

Repayments on policy loans for the 
third quarter of this year were $110,- 
608, as compared with $146,434 for 
the same period of 1936. For the 
month of September, 1937, repay- 
ments were $34,413 as against $56,952 
repaid by borrowers in September, 
1936, according to the report. 


Proof of Suicide 
Often Difficult 


The Michigan Supreme Court, de- 
ciding the case of Ester Shiovitz vs. 
New York Life, emphasizes the need 
for conclusive proof of suicide in order 
to take advantage of the contestable 
clause in life policies. 

While virtually admitting the prob- 
ability that the defendant’s insured, 
Henry Shiovitz, husband of the plain- 
tiff, took his own life, the court sets 
aside a judgment in the defendant’s 
favor and directs one in favor of 
plaintiff. Stress is laid in the opinion 
on the inadequacy of admissible evi- 
dence regarding the cause of death 
which could have been considered 
legally in deciding death was suicidal. 

The action involved a $2,000 life 
policy containing a double indemnity 
clause covering accidental death. 
There was no claim of accident ad- 
vanced, however, the company con- 
tending that this was a tacit admis- 
sion that the insured had died from 
self-administered poison. The appeals 
tribunal, however, pointed out that 
the failure to seek double indemnity 
might have been the result of consid- 
eration of the circumstances by plain- 
tiff’s counsel which might well have 
been emulated by defendent’s attor- 
neys in view of the difficulty of estab- 
lishing either the accidental or sui- 
cidal factors in the death. 

While there was no autopsy per- 
formed, it appeared that Shiovitz had 
died from potassium cyanide poison- 
ing. He used this chemical in liquid 
form in connection with his business 
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of cleaning typewriters and adding 
machines. The supreme court pointed 
out there was no strong showing of a 
motive for suicide. The coroner’s cer- 
tificate held the death suicidal but the 
court pointed out that a 1925 statute 
eliminated the coroner’s conclusions as 
prima facie evidence of the cause of 
death. There was testimony regard- 
ing certain alleged conversations 
which might have been taken, by in- 
ference, as bolstering the suicide 
theory but the court held that this 
evidence, of a hearsay character, 
should not have been admitted. 





“Recruiting Today” 
Published 


The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau has sent to its member compa- 
nies the first copies of a new book on 
a subject which is perhaps the one 
most discussed these days by agency 
men. “Recruiting Today” is the title 
of this book. It includes a summary 
of the best methods of recruiting new 
men into the life insurance business 
and also goes further and outlines the 
principles which make these present- 
day methods successful. 


Evans Member of I.C.A. 


Percy H. Evans, vice-president and 
actuary of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, has been 
nominated to fill the vacancy in the 
American Section of the Permanent 
Committee for International Con- 
gresses of Actuaries caused by the 
death of Mr. Henry Moir, former 
chairman of the finance committee of 
the United States Life Insurance 
Company, according to an announce- 
ment made by M. A. Linton, secretary 
of the committee. 








IDEA SALESMEN 


It is said that Boss Kettering of General 
Motors likes men who come to him and 
say, "| have an idea,” and the Acacia 
"News" points out that the same thing 
is true of prospects. They like agents who 
come and say, “| have an idea for you.” 
The "News" says, further: “Ideas are the 
sparks that ignite sales! Ordinary sales- 
manship gets business only where pros- 
pects are ready and waiting to buy. 
Creative salesmanship creates business 
where prospects had not expected to buy. 
Creative salesmen lead the parade. In 
Acacia's Training Course, its Estate Ser- 
vice, its Advertising circulars and book- 
lets, its Assistant Salesman letters, as well 
as in books, trade papers and other pub- 
lications of all kinds is the food with which 
to feed your mind so that it will bring 
forth the ideas which when presented to 
prospects, will make them stop, listen, 
consider, and buy from you.” 








Supervision Reorganized 
By Sun Life of Canada 


Important changes in agency super- 
vision have lately been made by the 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada. 
The United States territory has been 
split into three divisions, with C. H. 
Heyl appointed superintendent of 
agencies in the newly formed central 
division. Roy H. Finger, formerly 
manager at Seattle, becomes super- 
intendent of agencies in the western 
United States division, while J. S. Ire- 
land continues as superintendent of 
agencies in the eastern United States 
division, with G. T. Bryson assistant 
superintendent of agencies in the same 
division. 

In the Canadian field, W. G. Mc- 
Intosh, formerly supervisor of agen- 
cies of the British division, becomes 
assistant superintendent of agencies 
in the Dominion. Malcolm Macauley, 
formerly of the Oriental division, be- 
comes supervisor of agencies in the 
British division. In the Western di- 
vision (including South America, 
British West Indies, etc.) F. D. Macor- 
quodale takes over as superintendent 
of agencies, with Russell T. Black as 
inspector of agencies in the same di- 
vision. The Oriental and Eastern 
divisions, the latter including South 
Africa and India, have been merged, 
with R. C. Grant appointed as super- 
intendent and T. L. Overing, formerly 
resident secretary for India, as assist- 
ant superintendent. In the company’s 
sales promotion division Seth C. Tay- 
lor becomes assistant superintendent 
of agencies. 


New Qualifications for 


Million Dollar Club 


Jack Lauer, recently elected chair- 
man of the Million Dollar Round Table 
Club, calls attention of potential mem- 
bers to the following resolution gov- 
erning membership which was passed 
at the Denver meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers: 

"Qualification for the coming year may 

be made by any eligible producer in any 

period of twelve consecutive months end- 
ing after August |, 1937 and prior to 

August |, 1938, provided, however, that 

no business used shall be a duplication of 

any used in previous qualifications. 

"The qualifications for 1939 shall be on 

the same basis except that the ending 

date shall be July Ist and an exception 
shall be made as to duplication for the 

month of July, 1938. 

"Thereafter, any twelve consecutive 

months ending prior to July Ist without 

duplication, but ending after July Ist of 
the previous qualifying year shall con- 
stitute qualification.” 

The above qualifications are now in 
effect. 














@ It is not necessary for you to be a 


“G-MAN” to see how yours or any 
other company, in comparison with it, 
stands. No probing, no digging deep 
for facts is necessary. Thousands of in- 
teresting and helpful figures are given 
on all the legal reserve life insurance 
companies in the SPECTATOR IN- 
SURANCE YEAR BOOK, LIFE 
VOLUME. 


According to the 1937 edition, now 
ready for you, the total life insurance 
in force at the end of 1936 showed a 
gain of nearly $4,000,000,000 over 1935, 
making a total of $104,667,205,924. This 
is accounted for by 121,131,244 policies. 
Did your company show the same per- 
centage of gain? 


Some companies showed surprising 
increases in some states and bad losses 





in others. How did your figures run in 
these states? 


The investment in U. S. government 
bonds increased 34%. How much did 
yours? 


Operation ratios were up in some 
cases, down in others. Did yours run 
about the same on these different items? 


These and a host of other statistical 
and factual questions are answered in 
the INSURANCE YEAR BOOK, 
LIFE VOLUME, the most complete 
picture of current life insurance prac- 
tice that is published. The affairs of 
each legal reserve company are care- 
fully analyzed. Results of operation 
during the past year are shown in great 
detail and are summarized for ten 
years. 


All tables are well indexed and quick- 
ly found in the thousand pages. 


The Spectator, 56th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








“WOULD COST US THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS TO PREPARE” 


So writes an official of a medium-sized life company. 

“When will the Spectator Life Year Book be ready? Please 
hurry it as much as possible. It is absolutely indispensable 
to us. If you did not publish these facts we would prepare 
them for ourselves, even though it would cost us thousands 
of dollars to prepare. The experience of other companies 
guides us in our investments, operating plans, sales plans in 
different states, and in a hundred other ways.” 
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V erdict: 


Mandatory Provisions of Insurance Contracts 


charged with a public interest, 

the business of life insurance for 
many years has been the subject of a 
statutory supervision and regulation 
by the various States. 

Through the statutes enacted, the 
several legislatures have declared 
what is the public policy of the par- 
ticular State as pertaining to life in- 
surance and have prescribed in most 
instances mandatory provisions to be 
incorporated in policies issued in each 
State. 


For Benefit of Policyholders 


These mandatory provisions are re- 
garded as beneficial to the policy- 
holder and are required for the 
furtherance and protection of his 
rights and those of his beneficiaries. 
Among such provisions there is usu- 
ally found one limiting the period of 
time within which the policy may be 
contested. Such provisions are called 
“incontestability clauses”’. 

Insurance companies, in writing 
policies, often disregard the minimum 
incontestable period as fixed by the 
statute and through the contract it- 
self stipulate for a shorter period of 
time. By so doing, the company offers 
to the applicant a policy more attrac- 
tive than the one required by law. 
But policyholders sometimes take an 
unjustifiable advantage of the limita- 
tion and unfairly profit thereby with 
a resultant loss in hardship to the 
honest policyholder. 


Claim of Fraud 


A striking instance of a policy- 
holder acquiring rights and benefits 
under such conditions is found in 
Columbian National Life Insurance 
Co. v. Wallenstein, Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 7th Circuit, 91 Fed. (2d) 


B: reason of the fact that it is 
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351. In that action, the company 
sought damages against a_ policy- 


holder in the sum of $20,000 upon the 
theory that the policyholder had prac- 
ticed fraud upon the insurer by rea- 
son of which the insurer had issued 
three policies to the defendant pro- 
viding for the payment, in case of 
the policyholder’s death, of $15,000, 
and, in the case of total permanent 
disability, monthly benefits aggre- 
gating $100.00, and a waiver of 
premiums. 

All policies provided that they 
should be incontestable within one 
year after date of issue except for 
non-payment of premiums. It was 
the contention that fraudulent repre- 
sentations had induced the plaintiff 
to issue to the defendant the three life 
insurance policies. 


Conflicting Statements 


In the complaint it was alleged 
that in September, 1928, Wallenstein 
made application for insurance, stat- 
ing in his application that at that 
time he had no disease or disorder 
and had never hand any, and that he 
had never consulted a physician for 
a series of named diseases, including 
diabetes. The insurance company 
alleged that such answers were un- 
true in that in the Fall of 1927, the 
defendant had been examined for 
diabetes and ever since that time had 
been under treatment for the disease. 

The company further alleged that 
immediately following the expiration 
of the incontestable period, namely, 
in October, 1929, the insured filed 
with a second insurance company a 
claim for disability benefits, stating 
that he had been suffering from 
diabetes for two years prior to Oc- 
tober 17, 1929, and that by reason of 
that disease he had been disabled 


from entering into any occupation 
for profit from May, 1928. 

With his claim, the defendant sub- 
mitted a certificate from his physi- 
cian corroborating this statement and 
stating further that the disease was 
incurable, but, by the use of insulin, 
could be partially controlled and that 
he, the physician, had been consulted 
two years before by Wallenstein. 


Disability Payments Made 

The policies had been issued by the 
second company in 1921 and under 
them, by reason of the claim for dis- 
ability, Wallenstein collected benefits 
for a period from May 1, 1928 to 
April, 1930. 

The claim made against the policies 
in suit was filed in September, 1933. 
Wallenstein sought the disability pay- 
ments and the waiver of premiums, 
claiming total disability from Sep- 
tember 2, 1933 as a result of diabetes 
and other diseases. It was then that 
the company learned for the first 
time through its investigation that 
the disability asserted had been suf- 
fered by Wallenstein since before the 
issuance of the policies in question. 

Thereupon the action was brought 
by the company to recover damages 
for the fraud practiced upon it. The 
action was predicated upon the theory 
that the insurer, by reason of the 
incontestability clauses in the _ poli- 
cies, was absolutely liable under the 
contracts and could not successfully 
defend any action brought by the in- 
sured. Hence, its only redress was to 
admit liability on the contracts and 
sue to recover on fraud in their 
inducement. 

The company took the position that 
it was precluded from setting up 
fraud as a defense or suing to cancel 
the contracts by reason of the pro- 
visions of limitation and thereby was 
compelled to resort to the action insti- 
tuted, which could not be construed 
as an attack upon the validity of the 
contracts, but rather a recognition of 
their validity and incontestability. 

The defendant interposed a demur- 
rer in the District Court and was sus- 
tained. In overruling the contention 
of the insurance company, the Dis- 
trict Court stated: 

“If plaintiff is permitted to suc- 
ceed under its theory, it is doing 
indirectly what it has contracted 
it cannot do directly. It would be 
rather an anomalous proceeding 
to hold that defendant may recover 
against plaintiff under the terms 
of his fraudulent contract and 
plaintiff would not be permitted to 
defend any suit because it has con- 
tracted away its right to do so, and 
yet hold that defendant is liable 
in damages to the plaintiff. * * * 


The incontestability clause is * * * 
in the nature of a statute of limi- 

















tation and repose, and while con- 
scious fraud practiced in inducing 
another to act, to his detriment, 
is extremely obnoxious, yet the law 
recognizes that there should be a 
limitation of time in which an ac- 
tion may be brought or a defense 
set up. The parties in the case at 
bar have contracted that this limi- 
tation shall be one year. Many 
hardships and much injustice re- 
sult from our statutes of limita- 
tion, and yet such statutes have 
universally been upheld as in the 
bes. interests of society as a whole. 

These simple illustrations 


show the stringent character of the ° 


limitation statutes and are no 
harsher than the limitation in the 
policy of insurance voluntarily 
placed there by plaintiff in this 
suit.”” 


cordance with the requirements of 
the Indiana statute. We see no 
escape from the conclusion that 
the present action cons.itutes an 
attack upon the policy, since the 
fraud alleged arises out of admitted 
misstatemenis in the application. 
The application is just as much 
covered by the incontestable clause 
as is the balance of the policy. 
* * * * *The courts have declared 
the clause available to the honest 
seeking its beneficence, despite the 
fact that it makes indefensible such 
grossly reprehensible fraud as the 
insured admits.” (New York Life 
Insurance Co. vy. Kaufman, C.C.A., 
78 F., 2d, 398, 402). To say thai 
the policy is incontestable and then 
permit an attack upon the applica- 
tion which by statutory require- 
ment and by its own terms is an 


G. Robertson Succeeds 
O’ Malley in Missouri 


George A. S. Robertson, of Mar- 
shall, Mo., was last week appointed 
Missouri superintendent of insurance, 
succeeding R. Emmet O’Malley, and 
took up the duties of his new office 
on Oct. 20. His appointment as su- 
perintendent is effective till July 1, 
1941. While no official reason for the 
change was given out by Governor 
Lloyd C. Stark, it is believed that 
gubernatorial displeasure had been 
aroused by certain remarks made by 
the superintendent in connection with 
the fire insurance rate case compro- 














integral part of the policy is to de- 
feat the purpuose of the incon- 
testability clause, and, despite the 
obvious injustice of the result here 
effected, we have no alternative but 
to affirm the action of the District 
Court in sustaining the demurrer 
to the complaint.” 


mise. 

During his service as superinten- 
dent Mr. O’Malley was active in re- 
habilitating the Missouri State Life. 
which was taken over by the General 
American Life. His four-year term 
ended on July 1 of this year, but he 
continued in office on probation in 
accordance with an agreement be- 


On appeal to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, the insurance company 
strongly urged that where there are 
two remedies for the protection of the 
same right, one may be barred and 
the other not. It attempted to sus- 
tain its contention by paralleling the In this way, the desire of the com- 
limitation upon the contestability of pany to aie worthy applicants a 
the policies with the limitation against policy more attractive than one re- 
an action to annul a land patent quired by statute has been turned to tween Governor Stark and Thomas J. 
fraudulently procured as fixed by a give an undeserving benefit to one Pendergast, Kansas City Democratic 
statute prescribing a five year period policyholder at the expense of the leader. It now appears that the po- 
within which such an action should others. litical relation between these two is 
be brought. The Circuit Court dis- ss eieaiaiaad less close than formerly. 
tinguished between the statutes and : Mr. Robertson, who is 42 years old, 
the purpose of the same, and, by a September Sales in N. Y. was formerly in the insurance busi- 
divided Court, affirmed the judgment The Life Underwriters’ Association ness in Marshall and around Kansas 
of the District Court sustaining the of the City of New York announced City. He served as deputy superin- 
demurrer. In so doing, the Circuit through their headquarters in the tendent of insurance under Mr. O’Mal- 
Court, through Judge Sparks, stated: Hotel Pennsylvania that the estimate ley from July 1, 1933, to Sept. 19, 
of total sales of life insurance in New 1936, when Superintendent O’Malley 
York City for September, 1937, is removed him without giving any pub- 
$39,023,000 as compared with $44,994,- lie reason. In recent months he has 
000 for 1936. been a director of a bank at Columbia. 





“In the case of insurance polli- 
cies, on the other hand, the pur- 
pose of statutory enaciments 
requiring the inclusion of incontes- 
tability clauses in all policies of life 
insurance is to protect the insured 
and his beneficiary from contests 
arising out of the policy after the 
expiration of the statutory period, 
and to do away with litigation on 
it. By their contract many insur- 
ance companies have voluntarily 
limited their rights even further 


Fy et he 9 di gest of recent 





spects. By the law of Indiana an 
insurer under a life policy is re- 
quired to limit its right to contest 
to two years from the date of issue. 
(Burns’ Indiana Stat. Ann., 1933, zs 

sec. 39-801 (3). Here, however, C a S e S l nN t e Tt e S t 
the period was limited to one year. 0 

There is no requirements that the 

incontestability clause attach to 

provisions of the policy relating to 

disability benefits. (Strochmann et by 

al. v. Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 300 U. S., 435, 57 S. Ct. 
607, 81 L. Ed... —). Here, how- 
ever, the insurer did not see fit to 
exclude such provisions from the 
operation of the clause. The effect, 
of the clause remains the same, 
whether imposed by statute or by 
the voluntary action of the insurer 
and its insured. 

It is to be noted that by the 
terms of the contract the applica- 
tion is incorporated and made a 
part thereof. This is also in ac- 


James S. Regan 


MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR 
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Agent Supplants Banker 
As Financial Adviser 


The time will come, declares Prof. 
William B. Bailey, Travelers econo- 
mist, when life insurance will com- 
prise the entire investment program 
for the conservatively minded man. 
The gambling instinct in mankind 
will never die, of course, but repeated 
burnings will in time cause the most 
reckless child to dread the fire. The 
past forty years, Mr. Bailey points 
out, have seen life insurance grow 
from an incidental appendage of the 
average man’s financial program into 
an item of fundamental importance. 
That he doubts that this trend has 
reached its ending is attested in the 











-Prospecting 


following, from a recent issue of the 
Travelers “Protection” magazine: 

“T have a hunch that life insurance 
may soon become a man’s entire in- 
vestment program. It is admirably 
fitted for the role. The modern life 
insurance policies assure a depend- 
able income at the two periods in a 
family’s existence when money is 
needed most: (1) If the breadwinner 
dies during the years in which the 
children are growing up and (2) If 
the breadwinner outlives his own 
earning capacity. Practically every 








possible. 


Home Office 





Tenth Anniversary 
October 1937 








) bene record of our first ten years of service is rec- 
ognized as one of noteworthy achievement. 
Upon this anniversary occasion, we extend our 
greetings to our associates in the life insurance 
fraternity and our thanks for their cooperation— 
to the steadily increasing number of Bankers 
National policyowners, our appreciation of their 
confidence which has helped make this growth 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Montclair, N. J. 
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other investment program takes care 
of the second contingency only. In- 
vestment life insurance is the only 
plant which takes care of both. 
“Forty years ago I consulted a 
banker when I wanted advice on my 
financial program. The young man 


_of today is likely to depend on his 


insurance counsellor for this advice. 
And he can secure from him a com- 
plete investment program wrapped up 
in one or two life insurance policies 
which will fill his needs in a far more 
effective manner than that combina- 
tion of savings and investments which 
I was obliged to work out for myself.” 


Family Income Principle 
To Cover Mortgage 


By adapting the Family Income 
Policy idea to home mortgage protec- 
tion, a single Philadelphia agency of 
the Continental American Life has 
written 84 mortgage policies with a 
computed value of approximately a 
half a million dollars—a major pro- 
portion of which, under the ordinary 
course of procedure would have been 
covered by term insurance. Explain- 
ing this policy in a recent issue of the 
“Broadcast,” organ of the Philadel- 
phia Life Underwriters Association, 
Martin W. Lammers points out that a 
fertile field of prospects for this type 
of coverage may be found in F.H.A. 
mortgage holders. These obligations 
usually are amortized on ten, fifteen 
and twenty year plans and thus lend 
themselves readily to the Family In- 
come type of coverage. Mr. Lammers 
illustrates the idea as follows: 

“As an example: a $10,000 F.H.A. 
mortgage to be amortized in 20 years 
would require $4,207 face amount of 
family income to produce $10,000 in 
the event of the insured’s death dur- 
ing the first year, under the com- 
muted value option. 

“As a rule, we use an even figure, 
such as $4,300 or $4,400 face amount 
which will provide not only a suffi- 
cient amount to pay off the mortgage 
at the insured’s death, but also suffi- 
cient to refund the premiums paid by 
the insured for the protection during 
the mortgage period. The plan works 
in the same manner on 10- or 15-year 
amortized mortgages. 

“The advantage of the family in- 
come plan for this type of coverage 
lies in the fact that the amount of 
insurance decreases each year and 
keeps pace with the amortization of 
the mortgage until the time is reached 





and Selling: 


when the mortgage has been entirely 
paid off. Then the insured has $4,300 
or $4,400 of ordinary life at a rate 
20 years younger than he could secure 
it if he were to purchase it at that 
time. 

“Tf ordinary life insurance were 
used to cover the mortgage, the pre- 
mium would be 42 per cent greater 
than on the family income plan, be- 
cause the amount of insurance re- 
mains constant while the mortgage is 
being reduced each year.” 

The suggested plan will, of course, 
fit any mortgage situation where the 
principal is being amortized and pros- 
pects may be readily found from the 
following sources: 

Published list of recorded mort- 
gages in newspaper and court rec- 
ords; referred names from realtors, 
real estate salesmen, contractors and 
builders of new homes; referred 
names from mortgage brokers of re- 
cent borrowers and those building 
homes who have construction loans 
or regular mortgage commitments; 
recorder of deeds office in county seat 
for new mortgages recorded. 


Avoid Common Error 
of Underselling 


“Do not do your clients the injustice 
of selling them life insurance in units 
smaller than those to which their in- 
come entitles them,” said A. J. Mc- 
Andless, executive vice-president of 
the Lincoln National Life, in a recent 
bulletin to the field force. “Sell them 
insurance in amounts which are at 
least commensurate with the average 
being purchased by people in their in- 
come class.” 

In quoting the results of a survey 
of life insurance buying habits of a 
large group of representative Ameri- 
icans, Mr. McAndless said, “Persons 
with incomes under $2,000 and aver- 
aging $1,700 owned 1.9 policies for an 
average amount of $2,000 each. In the 
$2,000 to $3,000 income group, per- 
sons averaging $2,400 owned two poli- 
cies averaging $2,600. In the next 
group up, with incomes from $3,000 
to $5,000, persons with an average of 
$3,800 owned 2.2 policies for $5,700. 
On the next rung, persons with $5,000 
to $10,000 incomes, averaging $6,500, 
paid for 2.5 policies of $7,200. On the 
top deck, those with incomes averag- 
ing $16,500, paid for 2.9 policies of 
$13,300. 

“While these are not ideal situa- 
tions, representing only what is ac- 


tually being done throughout the 
country, this survey indicates that the 
size of the policy sold should tend 
sharply upward with income. In shows 
unmistakably that as the income rises 
the client tends to buy larger policies 
rather than to buy more of them. 
Those cases for which a policy of less 
than $2,000 is really suitable are so 
few as to be negligible.” 


Follows Up Dan Cupid to 
Insure Newlyweds 


A member of the Central Toronto 
Branch of the Canada Life Assurance 
Company recently demonstrated the 
advantage of keeping one’s eyes open 
for news items in the papers as a 
source of prospects. 

The representative read that six 
members of a dairy firm in Toronto 
were getting married during the next 
month. He was able to contact four 
of them. From two he secured appli- 
sharply upward with income. It shows 
that a third had purchased elsewhere. 








Kap a roof over their heads- aluays 


Nortuwestern Nationat Lire Insurance Company 


©. J. ARNOLD, President 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


STRONG 


LIBERAL 


N“NL is a 52-year old institution, soundly managed, with an unusual 
record of stability and steady growth. 


(This is a current ad in NWNL's national advertising program.) 
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and women. 


for the third year to the original rate. 


regular forms. 


Dividends 

at End _— - 
of Year 15 20 25 30 
Premium, fir 
8 years ... 


Premium, 
thereafter . 13.15 14.85 16.98 19.68 


rere bees 
MW sesse pevees aces’ Sean Ghee. ens 
DB avchacécucte | Ban ee Vee (ae 
WM cvcrscctvece 1.99 2.256 2.57 2.97 


2.01 2.27 2.60 3.00 


Ts 6e0eenes.60% 
Total dividends 
15 years ... 28.05 31.67 36.11 41.50 


Total dividends 
20/ years ... 40.75 45.94 52.29 59.92 





INDIANAPOLIS LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Or of the contracts featured by this company is "Their Business Men's 
Policy" (2-year modified life), which was introduced to the field force 
in September, 1936, and which at the present time accounts for |1.! 
per cent of the paid-for issues of the company. It is issued on the modified 
preliminary term basis (Illinois Standard 3'/2%). 

This policy provides insurance protection for the life time of the insured. 
It is especially designed to fit the needs of business and professional men 


The premium on this policy is level for the first two years, increasing 
the third year but remaining level thereafter. Dividends may be applied 
to reduce the premium at end of second year when premium rate increases. 
Dividends under prevailing conditions are sufficient to reduce the premium 


This policy is issued to both business and professional men and women 
in amounts of $5,000 or more on standard risks from ages fifteen to sixty, 
inclusive. Sub-standard risks are not accepfed. The maximum amount 
carried is $20,000. At the end of the 20th year the full reserve is available 
on this policy without the payment of the ensuing year's premium. 

The policy contract grants the customary loan and non-forfeiture values 
and contains all the usual benefits and privileges as are found in the 


Payment to beneficiary may be made in a lump sum or in instalment 
for a limited period or for life. Monthly income available to the insured 
at retirement age. Policy contains liberal cash and loan values. Grace- 
period 3! days without interest to pay premium. Policy may become paid- 
up or mature as an endowment if dividends are left to accumulate. The 
present rate of interest allowed on dividends left to accumulate is 4!/4%, 
and on policy proceeds 4'/,°%/ on non-withdrawable funds, and 3!/2% on 
withdrawable funds. If no election is made with respect to dividends, 
dividends will be left to accumulate at interest. 

This policy may also be issued with double indemnity providing for double 
the face amount in the event of accidental death and also for waiver of 
premium in event of total disability to the insured. A special family income 
provision may also be attached to the policy to give additional protection 
while the children of the insured are dependent. 

Premium Rates and 1937 Dividend Scale per $1,000—Business Men’s Policy 


Age at Issue -- 


st 
. $11.80 $12.62 $14.43 $16.73 $19.97 $24.35 $30.10 $37.68 $47.72 $61.14 
23.49 28.65 35.41 44.33 56.14 71.93 


3.52 4.30 5.31 6.65 8.42 10.79 
3.55 4.34 5.35 6.70 8.47 10.84 
3.59 4.39 5.42 6.77 8.55 10.92 


49.86 61.40 75.73 93.94 117.35 148.52 
72.23 89.29 110.10 135.91 168.64 212.10 


40 45 50 55 60 








N addition to annowhcing three new 

life insurance policies a number of 
changes in life insurance policies and 
company practices has recently’ been 
announced by the Teachers Insurance 
Annuity Association of America. 

The changes in the life insurance 
policies and company practices are as 


follows: 

1. All life insurance policies issued by 
the Association on and after Oct. 1, 
1937, will provide surrender’ values. 
Heretofore the Association, like most 
other companies, has provided no sur- 
render values in event of default in 
premium payments on term policies 
issued for terms of less than 20 years. 
All its term policies will hereafter pro- 
vide cash surrender and paid-up term 
insurance values. 

2. Cash surrender and paid-up term in- 
surance values under term policies run- 
ning for less than 20 years will also be 
available retroactively under policies now 
in force. 

3. In all life insurance policies issued 
on and after Oct. 1, 1937, cash, loan, 
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paid-up and extended insurance values 
will be calculated by a new rule, uniform 
for all policy plans. They will be equiva- 
lent to the reserve on the policy less sur- 
render charges of $6.00, $4.00, $2.00 per 
$1,000 of insurance at the ends of the 
first, second, and third policy years re- 
spectively. This change:jig not retro- 
active to policies now ingforce except as 
specified in the preceding paragraph. 
After four full years’ premiums have been 
paid, there will be no surrender charges. 

4. Loans with life insurance -policies 
as security will hereafter be made with- 
out requiring the immediate payment of 
premiums for the remainder of the. policy 
year. 


The new policies announced by the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation are (1): Family Income 
Policy. 

This policy is devised particularly 
to help the man with moderate means 
and rather heavy family responsibili- 
ties. It assumes that his responsi- 
bilities will become lighter by the time 
he reaches age 55. It makes special 


oo 


provision for the period prior to age 
55; after that it becomes an Ordinary 
Life policy. 

In event of death before age 55 the 
policy provides: 


1. An immediate lump sum payment 
equal to 15 per cent of the face amount 
of the policy; and 
2. Monthly income equal to 1 per cent 


of the face amount until the time when 
the insured would have attained age 55 
and 

3. Payment of the face amount at the 
end of the income period. This may be 
received in the form of an income. 


Thus if face amount is $10,000, 
benefits would be: (1) a clean-up fund 
of $1,500; (2) an income of $100 a 
month until the insured would have 
been 55 years old; and (3) $10,000 
payable at that time. 

In event of death after age 55 the 
face amount only is payable and the 
premium reduces at age 55 as shown 
below. 

Minimum face amount, $1,000. 
Maximum increases with age, from 
$14,000 at age 20 to $28,000 at age 50. 
Annual Premiums per $1,000 of Face Amount, 

Including Disability Waiver of Premium 


Benefit of the Family Income 
Policy Are: 


Payable Payable 

Age Prior at Age 
Nearest to 55 and 
Birthday Age 55 Later 
Dae Hiniduncasdne dence $22.25 $13.89 
COCR cree re re 24.04 15.93 
Dn. diieuwhenehhkwaaeae 26.30 18.52 
me seenn 26 estanesone 29.53 21.96 
. suéuadetadeseses eas 33.90 26.56 
OP cessed sidbedéadeaee 39.55 32.67 
Oe éeeeercenteceucuees 46.54 40.85 


Decreasing Life Insurance—Plan II 
(With Decrements Beginning at Age 5!) 


This is a variation upon a type of 
policy that the Association has been 
issuing for many years. Its first 
“Decreasing Life Policy” with decre- 
ments beginning at age 41 has clearly 
been helpful in the insurance pro- 
grams of many college and university 
staff members. Moreover, there is 
evidence that many people want cover- 
age of this type that does not begin 
to decrease in amount until an age 
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EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
BaLTrmore, Mb. 


NE of the contracts featured by this company is “Their Life Accommo- 
dation Policy" which was introduced to their field force in 1931. This 
contract with its automatic conversion privilege, has been devised to afford 
permanent life assurance protection at a cost lower than that required 


I; under the regular Whole Life plan throughout the entire life expectancy 
period of the assured. 
The premiums are substantially less throughout the entire period until 


expiry, than those for Whole Life assurance, yet the protection, by reason 
of its automatic conversion feature, is of a permanent nature. 

The policy contract grants the customary loan and non-forfeiture values 
and contains all the usual benefits and privileges as found in the regular 
forms. Loan values will be for amounts within the limit of the cash value 
| at the expiry date of the policy. 

The policy will be issued in amounts of $2,500 or more, to standard male 
lives from age 20 to 60. Sub-standard risks cannot be considered for this 
plan, neither can the policy be issued upon female lives, nor for amounts 
less than $2,500. 

The policy continues for a fixed period of years according to the assured's 
age at issue, but may be converted at any time during that period, to any 
form of life or endowment assurance, either as of its original date and age, 


later than 41 years. The new policy, 
called Plan II, to distinguish it from 
that already offered, involves eighteen 








annual decrements of $500 each per 
$10,000 of initial amount, the first to 
be effective at age 51, the last to take 
effect at age 68, leaving $1,000 of in- 
surance to continue for the rest of 
life. 

The policy is fully paid-up at age 
65—no further premiums are _ re- 
quired. 

Issued in initial amounts of $2,500 
and multiples thereof but not to ex- 
ceed $30,000. 

Like the Plan I policy, the new plan 
has a place in the insurance program 


when only the difference in reserve on the original policy and that on the 
new policy is charged; or, as of the current date and at the assured's 
attained age, when the full reserve on the original contract is allowed as 
an annual reduction in premiums under the new policy. The commuted 
value of all annual credits unapplied in the reduction of premiums will be 
paid the assured in cash should the new policy be surrendered, resulting 
thereby, in increased cash values under the new policy over and above the 
tabular cash values ordinarily granted. 

If the policy be kept in force under its original terms to the end of the 
period the assured may elect to continued the full face amount in force 
for a period of four years at the same premium previously paid; or the 
assured may elect to receive the full reserve as a cash payment. 

Should the policy be continued unchanged throughout its term, and no 
election be made by the assured at expiry, it will be automatically con- 
verted without action on the part of the assured, to a regular Whole Life 
contract at permanently reduced premium rate. 

Extra benefits for Disability and Double Indemnity may be included in the 
contract and upon conversion will attach to the new policy. Should the 


assured become totally and permanently disabled, premiums will be waived 
and income payments of $25.00 monthly per unit, will be granted the 
assured during the period of the policy. At its expiry date a new policy 
upon the Whole Life plan will be automatically issued with premiums 
thereunder waived, and the monthly disability income previously enjoyed 
by the assured will be continued for life under the converted contract. 
Annual premium rates for quinquennial ages for the Life Accommoda- 
tion policy per $2,500 are: Age 20, $28.63; age 25, $31.95; age 30, $35.78; 
age 35, $41.88; age 40, $49.18; age 45, $60.85; age 50, $76.35; age 55, 


whenever an increasing death benefit 
results from the funding of a retire- 
ment annuity. 


Annual Premiums per $2,500 of Initial 
Amount of Insurance, Including Dis- 
ability Waiver of Premium Benefit 

of Decreasing Life Insurance 
Plan II Are: 


_ 
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Broader Research Viewed 
As Necessary 


Research work has been done along 
certain lines in life insurance which 
has been partially responsible for its 
fine record, but if research had been 
conducted in a broader field it is pos- 
sible the institution would not have 
fallen into so many pitfalls and would 
have avoided many criticisms, R. B. 
Richardson, executive vice-president 
of the Montana Life, Helena, Mont., 
declared in a talk on “Applied Curi- 
osity and the Law of Averages” con- 
cluding the last general session pro- 
gram at the annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention in Chicago. 
An illustration, he said, was life com- 
panies’ interest in buying common 
stocks at the peak in 1928 and 1929, 
and their discouragement over inter- 
est rates at the low point in 1936 and 
1937. Research, he feels, would have 
dampened enthusiasm before the stock 
market crash, and thus would have 
brightened the present outlook. 

The greatest single problem facing 
the business today, Mr. Richardson 
said, is termination of policies prior 
to the time a non-forfeiture option is 
available. There has been study of 
this problem, but apparently the com- 
panies have not thought to look for 
the key in the field of psychology. 
“Establishment of a cooperative lapse 
impairment bureau would enable life 
insurance companies to protect them- 
selves in the same manner the mer- 
chants are protecting themselves,” Mr. 
Richardson said. “Upon becoming 
aware that a history of poor persis- 
tency in continuing insurance in force 
is just as much a barrier in obtaining 
new insurance as a medical impair- 
ment, the public would become more 
conscious of the benefits of continuing 
insurance in force. Research and co- 
operation solved the problem of medi- 
cally impaired risks, and can solve the 
lapse problem.” 

There is need for research in life 
insurance accounting practices. Cost 
accounting should receive more atten- 
tion. Mr. Richardson feels the “gain 
and loss exhibit” is fundamentally 
sound and serves a useful purpose, but 
if public attention is to be directed to 
it considerable revamping will be 
necessary. He suggested that from 
study of a large exposure of business 
over many years it should be possible 
to determine that a certain percentage 
of gain from mortality and interest is 
not in reality profit, but should be 
considered as loading with which to 
pay overhead charges. 
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Lower Interest Rates a 
Current Problem 


“Life insurance managements gen- 
erally are fully conscious of the fact 
that the downward trend in interest 
rates is by far the largest factor in 
today’s problems,” said W. J. Cam- 
eron, vice-president and actuary of 
the Home Life of New York, in ad- 
dressing the company’s general agents 
at their recent convention at Virginia 
Beach, Va. 

“Even the general public is a great 
deal more conscious of the downward 
trend in interest rates than we would 
presuppose. However, the public does 
not readily visualize the part which 
interest plays in determining their 
policy dividends. 

“For example,” Mr. Cameron con- 
tinued, “do you realize that the aver- 
age of the net interest rate earned by 
the 25 largest companies licensed in 
the State of New York was exactly 
5 per cent in 1929 and that in 1936 
the corresponding figure was 3.7 per 
cent? While it is true that the Home 
Life’s interest rate was only reduced 
from 5.2 per cent to 4.2 per cent dur- 
ing this period—a reduction of only 
1 per cent—yet you will be astounded 
when you realize that if our 1936 net 
interest rate had been identical with 
that experienced in 1929, our earn- 
ings available for dividend distribu- 
tion would have been almost exactly 
50 per cent more than they were. 

“The fact that the interest rate 
earned by life insurance companies 
on their old and new investments com- 
bined exceeds the prevailing interest 











A NEW AUDIENCE 


Your story of the problems of life and 
living and their solution through Life 
Insurance is a new story to those young 
men and women who graduated from 
the nation's schools and colleges and 
went out into the world at the close of 
the school semester last June. Of course, 
today's young men and women are fa- 
miliar, vaguely, with certain life insur- 
ance terms and principles, but it is up to 
life underwriters to make insurance vital 
to youth, to make it interesting to them, 
to bring about a real appreciation of it. 

The youth market is not a very wealthy 
market, but because it is tomorrow's BEST 
market, it is the duty of every agent to 
serve youth well.—Pacific Mutual "Field 
News.” 











rate for new investments has created 
a marked trend towards the so-called 
investment type of policies. Assum- 
ing that there will again be an up- 
ward trend in interest rates the time 
will come—and it may not be many 
years hence—when the prevailing in- 
terest rate for new funds will exceed 
that earned by life insurance com- 
panies, a substantial part of which 
will have been invested at the present 
rate for new investments. When that 
situation develops there will again be 
a trend away from the over-emphasis 
of the investment element in life in- 
surance and the protection element 
will predominate. 

“Tt seems to me we should begin to 
be conscious of this change in trend,” 
counselled Mr. Cameron, “and to plan 
accordingly. Your training methods 
even now should be formulated in an- 
ticipation of this change in trend.” 


Industrial 
Marked Progress Made by 


Industrial Insurance 


Industrial life insurance in this 
country has made vast strides in the 
last quarter century, not alone in 
growing from the $3,179,489,541 total 
in force at the end of 1910 to the 
$19,463,951,533 on Dec. 31, 1936, but 
in greatly reducing the lapse rate, 
effecting a very satisfactory showing 
in relative cost, developing welfare 
work and making many economies in 
operations, Edward B. Fackler, con- 
sulting actuary, of Fackler & Breiby, 
New York City, told the Industrial 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion at its recent annual meeting. 

Mr. Fackler gave a comprehensive 
review of industrial insurance and its 
progress and improvements. New in- 
dustrial issues improved in the 26 
years under review from $750,000,000 
in 1910 to more than five billions in 
1930 and not far under that last year, 
he said. The three largest companies 
increased their writings from $657,- 
000,000 in 1910 to more than three 
billions in 1930 and nearly that much 
in 1936; they increased their indus- 
trial in force from $2,978,961,759 in 
1910 to $15,938,455,916 last year. In 
that period the number of industrial 
policies rose from 23 million to 87 
million, in round numbers. 

The average policy increased from 
$138 to $224 for all companies, and 
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for the three largest companies, from 
$139 to $234. The most significant 
figures that he adduced, however, were 
those relating to total industrial in- 
surance, and total insurance in force 
related to population. It appears that 
industrial insurance increased on the 
average approximately 4.4 times as 
fast as United States population, and 
total insurance of all kinds in indus- 
trial companies increased 6.9 times as 
fast. 


Legal 
Presumption of Death to 
Be Modernized 


“When the insured’s death becomes 
an issue, and clear proof is lacking, 
two rules of presumption have been 
developed in the law to help reach a 
decision,” John Wigmore, dean emer- 
itus, Northwestern University School 
of Law, told the legal section of the 
American Life Convention recently. 
“These rules are centuries old,” he 
added, “and are no longer adapted to 
modern conditions. One of them is 
the rule as to time of survival of per- 
sons perishing in a common disaster. 
The other is the rule as to absence 
from home and unheard from for 
seven years.” 

The National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws, 
whose function is to prepare model 
acts for uniform adoption by all 
states, has for three years been work- 
ing on two statutes which will mod- 
ernize these ancient rules. 

The rule hitherto in force in many 
states for determining survival in a 
common disaster has been to follow 
certain artificial assumptions, e.g., 
that a child dies before an adult, a 
woman before a man, ete. The Com- 
missioners, said Dean Wigmore, now 
propose to formulate practical rules 





‘of succession which will replace this 


outmoded concept. By the statute now 
proposed, the fact is frankly faced 
that the relative times of death are 
unknown, and that therefore the prop- 
erty should be distributed indepen- 
dently of that fact. 

In the other situation—absence un- 
head from for many years—the new 
statute prescribes no fixed time, but 
leaves it to the judge in each case to 
say whether there is sufficient evi- 
dence of death to go to the jury. 

The most important feature of the 








FINANCE PROBLEM 


“OF of the real problems of the busi- 
ness that cannot be ignored is that 
of financing agents," declared D. Gordon 
Hunter at the American Life Convention. 
"It must be recognized that it is a ‘famine 
and not a feast’ for the new agent in his 
first few years. Other businesses are financ- 
ing their young men by small salaries," Mr. 
Hunter said. “If we are going to keep 
pace we must go right out into the market 
and compete with the other businesses. 
Temporarily it means the investment of 
reasonable sums. | am thoroughly con- 
vinced that if the proper safeguards are 
thrown up and rigidly observed, an expen- 

. diture for this purpose will prove, in the 
long years ahead, to be a real dividend- 
paying investment, one fully comparable 
with bonds, stocks and mortgages." He 
warned, though, that any financing should 
be only on an individual basis after care- 
ful analysis. 








new statute, declared Dean Wigmore, 
is the provision for the care of the 
party’s estate during the period of 
absence when death is not yet proved 
nor provable. As the law is today, in 
many states, everything comes to a 
standstill; the wife and children can- 
not obtain support from the estate, 
nor can its debts be paid nor its 
credits collected. The new statute 
authorizes the appointment of a re- 
ceiver who will have power to ad- 
minister the estate, support the 
family, collect credits and pay debts. 
When the time comes that death can 
be proved, the estate will be wound 
up and distributed. 

If, after a certain number of years, 
search has been made everywhere and 
still death cannot be proved, the sta- 
tute of limitations is made to run 
against the absentee, and his estate is 
collected and distributed. Further- 
more, to provide against the rare case 
where the absentee may finally turn 
up, a fund is established (by taking 
a percentage in all such cases) to 
provide for his reimbursement. 

In making the preliminary studies 
for these statutes, the Commissioners 
attempted to secure from the insur- 
ance companies, the figures showing 
the actual number and ratio of cases 
of claims founded on one or the other 
of these two situations. But the Com- 
missioners were disappointed to find 
that no such statistics were available 
from most insurance offices. The Com- 
missioners recommend that a system 
of classifying, recording, and annually 
reporting on such cases be established 
at all insurance headquarters. 


Management 





Trained General Agents 
Vital to Progress 


Recalling embarrassing and costly 
mistakes in the past fifteen years in 
agency building, which were charged 
off to bad selection, J. M. Waddell, 
agency manager, Pilot Life, speaking 
before the American Life Convention 
recently, wondered whether these mis- 
takes were not due to lack of training 
instead of selection. Agency men, he 
believed, have probably been making 
the additional mistake of riding the 
“Selection Horse” too hard, blaming 
failures on poor selection rather than 
admitting that they resulted from lack 
of proper cooperation and training. 

All companies, said Mr. Waddell, 
have very definite plans for training 
the crew—Time Control, Prospecting, 
Sales Talks, Training Courses—but 
very little has been accomplished in 
regard to tfaining the general agent. 

Until a few years ago, he continued, 
the usual method of starting an 
agency was for the home office super- 
visor to contact a prospective general 
agent in territory that was open. 
After painting an elaborate picture of 
profits to be made, prestige of the 
company, etcetera, the supervisor 
would push forward a contract, sign 
the man on the dotted line and then 
return to the home office, satisfied that 
he had established another general 
agency. But without sufficient train- 
ing the embryonic general agent 
would soon become a distinct failure. 

The Pilot Life, Mr. Waddel con- 
tinued, realized that it was not doing 
the proper job in agency building, and 
that one weakness of its plan was the 
fact that its operations were diffused 
over too wide a territory, thereby de- 
nying its field organization the assis- 
tance and supervision it should have 
received. 

The Pilot Life was then operating 
in twelve Southern states, and pur- 
suant to its plan of consolidation, 
withdrew from seven of these states. 
Results, commented Mr. Waddell, 
have proved that this was a funda- 
mental step in the right direction. 
Moderately small companies, he be- 
lieves, scatter their operations over 
entirely too much territory. 

Another mistake the average life 
company makes, he said, is in assum- 
ing that because a man is a good 
personal producer he should make a 
good general agent. Many companies 
have schools to train ordinary agents, 
but there is none that conducts a reg- 
ular school or training course for 
managers and general agents. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


New paid life insurance of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of Philadelphia for the third quarter end- 
ing September 30, 1937, amounted to $16,492,000, an in- 
crease of 14.7 per cent over the corresponding period of 
1936, according to Willard K. Wise, vice - president in 
charge of agencies. 

Addressing the October 1 meeting of the General 
Agents’ and Managers’ Association of Cincinnati, Chester 
O. Fischer, Massachusetts Mutual vice - president, said, 
“You men engaged in one of the indispensable functions 
of a life insurance company—that of distribution. While 
you have done a great job in these past years, there still 
remains room for improvement.” 

The Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., in 
the first nine months of 1937, gained $15,500,000 in insur- 
ance in force, bringing the total amount to $363,000,000. 
New business for the first-nine months of the year totals 
$38,000,000, an increase of 9 per cent over the same period 
of last year. Plans are under way for the annual produc- 
tion campaign in honor of President Julian Price, whose 
birthday occurs on November 25. 

Douglas J. Murphey, director of publicity and advertis- 
ing for the General American Life, discussed cooperation 
among the St. Louis advertising organizations at a dinner 
meeting of the Junior Advertising Club recently. He is 
president of the Advertising Club of St. Louis. 

The Knights Life Insurance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
opened another district office in the Woolworth Building. 
Lancaster, the nineteenth branch office in its home state, 
Pa. Home Office Special Canvasser Joseph J. Gretter has 
been appointed as superintendent of this new district. The 
following appointments have also been made: Thomas A. 
Lynn, superintendent of Philadelphia No. 1 District; Agent 
Howard J. Hess, Pittsburgh No. 1, as Home Office special 
industrial canvasser; Agent Thomas C. Howard, Pitts- 
burgh No. 2, to assistant superintendent Pittsburgh No. 2 
District. 

Louis E. Ames, assistant cashier of the A®tna Life 
Affiliated Companies, observed his thirty-fifth anniversary 
with the Aitna organization on October 16. 

Figures released lately by the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York, showed $196,893,189 of insurance on an 
initial paid basis for the nine months ending September 
30, 1937, as compared with $178,746,319 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1936. 

Increased attendance at the 1938 conventions of the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. is forecast by A. L. 
Dern, vice-president and director of agencies. Mr. Dern 
reports that on September 30, the halfway mark in the 
qualification period, there was a 31 per cent increase over 
last year in the number of agents already qualified to 
attend. In 1938, the company will again conduct two con- 
ventions. Conventioneers from west of the Mississippi 
will meet at the Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado Beach, 
Calif., June 22, 23, and 24. The Easterners will convene 
at the Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich., July 13, 14, 
and 15. 

Gale Johnston, divisional manager for the Metropolitan 
Life of New York, with headquarters in St. Louis, ap- 
peared before life underwriters associations in Beaumont, 
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Houston, Austin and San Antonio recently. The Beaumont 
meeting was a joint meeting of the Port Arthur and Beau- 
mont associations. Mr. Johnston spoke on “Building Pres- 
tige through Satisfectory Service.” O. D. Douglas, presi- 
dent of the Texas Association of Life Underwriters, met 
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SAT forward in my chair, evincing a sudden and 

closer attention to the remarks of my companion. 
“What was that you said about pensions?” I asked. 
“Why,” he replied, “I said the veterans would com- 
mence to draw their pensions in a year or two—they 
were to start twenty years after the war, weren’t 
they?” I explained, sorrowfully, that that was an- 
other war, or perhaps a couple of other wars, and 
that the poor veterans of the last war received 
nothing except two bonuses and immunity from ar- 
rest for misdemeanors once a year, but it required 
something of an argument to convince my friend, a 
comparatively well informed person, that I had the 
right information on the matter. When I say he was 
comparatively well informed, I mean that he repre- 
sents the average citizen and that he is interested 
primarily in matters affecting himself. Outside sub- 
jects, such as an issue which would cost the tax- 
payers untold billions, or life insurance, which is a 
fine thing (he carries over a thousand), or labor dis- 
turbances in another state (they’ll spend it on silk 
shirts anyway) simply do not interest the average 
salaried man or small business owner. All of which 
should be remembered by the life insurance agent. 
These people have to be told about life insurance, 
and I don’t mean that they require the services of an 
estate engineer. They need to be convinced that life 
insurance in some reasonable amount is something 
they need and want; that the monies they deposit are 
just like bank deposits except that in life insurance 
such sums serve a twofold purpose, furnishing pro- 
tection and saving. 





. * £ 


REALIZE that a salesman cannot afford to waste 
his time on prospects who may not be able to buy 
and who wouldn’t if they could, but in the drive for 
steady production I am convinced that a considerable 
element is being passed up merely on suspicion. In 
urban centers it is too easy to find a workable list of 
known qualified prospects for the average new agent 
to waste time on the great mass of what might be | 
termed the lower middle class of buyers. The new 
man starts out by soliciting the most prosperous of | 
his own acquaintances and from them strives to 
establish an ever widening chain of prospects, 
graduating upward as he goes along. The fact that 
a great many of such new men presently find them- 
selves laboring in an atmosphere too rarified for 
comfort and efficiency, accounts for a large propor- 
tion of the yearly crop of failures. What some of 
these men might accomplish if they would cultivate 
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Mr. Johnston in Beaumont and accompanied him to the 
cities which were visited. 

On October 14 representatives of nine southern general 
agencies of the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, N. J., 
gathered at the Casa Marina Hotel, Jacksonville Beach, 
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By Frank Ellington 








the fields immediately surrounding their point of en- 
try into the business is evidenced by the success 
achieved by such men as Grant Taggart, out in 
Wyoming, and William Cobb, down around Americus, 
Ga., both million dollar producers who have depended 
upon a large number of small cases for their large 


annual production. 
* * a 


NOTHER thing to bear in mind about this class 
of neglected prospects, many of whom know in- 
surance men only by reputation, as when he says to 
her, “What did you do with the five I gave you this 
morning ?” and she replies, “The insurance man was 
here,” are well able to afford a two, three or five 
thousand dollar policy but have never been asked to 
buy. Industrial men do a more workmanlike and 
more efficient job, on the whole, than their colleagues 
in the Ordinary department, and many of them write 
a respectable amount of regular life insurance, but 
it is obvious that they cannot follow up every pros- 
pect on their various debits, and I offer myself as 
exhibit A in the case for the prosecution, having 
been told for fifteen years that the insurance man 
was here today and having been solicited just one 
time by the debit man during that period. 


* * * 


HE fact that agents are sometimes prone to un- 

dersell clients with comparatively small incomes 
is attested by the many instances in which the 
original sale of a $1,000 policy is almost immediately 
augmented by another two thousand or more. It is 
well recognized that American standards of living 
defy intelligent analysis and that a thrifty $3,000 a 
year man can often lay aside more cash for his fu- 
ture security than others do on $20,000 a year. The 
problem is to catch the small fellow before he cul- 
tivates a champagne taste, persuade him to put his 
surplus into a life insurance policy and then ride the 
waves of prosperity with him, if and when the tide 
comes in. As an example of how much money men 
of small incomes habitually invest in life insurance, 
the Lincoln National Life gives the results of an ex- 
tensive survey showing that persons with incomes 
under $2,000 and averaging $1,700 owned 1.9 policies 
for an average amount of $2,000 each.. In the $2,000 
to $3,000 income group, persons with an average in- 
come of $2,400 owned 2 policies averaging $2,600 
each, The $3,800 group had 2.2 policies for an aver- 
age of $5,700 and the relative increase up to $16,000 
income group followed in about the same order. 





ad NEWS 


Fla., for the first of a series of regional meetings planned 
by the company’s agency department. The Jacksonville 
Beach meeting was conducted as a two-day educational 
conference. H. G. Kenagy, the company’s agency execu- 
tive, was in general charge of the program. 

For the second consecutive year H. C. Lawrence, gen- 
eral agent in Newark for the Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Co., has won the presidency of his company’s Minute- 
Men Club. Mr. Lawrence was also named leading agent 
of the company in personal paid production for the first 
nine-month period of 1937. 

Members of the Columbian National Life field force in 
Boston have formed a group study course for the purpose 
of preparing for the C.L.U. examinations given by the 
American College of Life Underwriters. Two C.L.U. mem- 
bers of the Columbian National’s home office agency de- 
partment, William R. Beardslee and Lawrence L. Howard, 
have been asked to instruct the group. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of Newark has announced 
the following home office promotions: William Mitscher, 
Jr., cashier, has been elected assistant treasurer. His suc- 
cessor will be Herbert F. Hosking. Other appointments 
were: Russell S. Bertrand, manager, treasurer’s depart- 
ment, promoted to supervisor; Arthur P. Hubschmitt, 
manager, bookeeping department, to supervisor; James B. 
Todd, assistant manager, to manager, treasurer’s depart- 
ment; William Pearce, assistant manager, to manager, 
bookkeeping department. 

James R. Farney, Kansas City, Mo., was elected a di- 
rector of the Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, at the quar- 
terly meeting of the board of directors October 16. Mr. 
Farney has been director of agencies of the Western 
division of the Ohio National since 1933. In addition to 
his new duties as a director, Mr. Farney will continue as 
director of Western division agencies. 

E. C. Danford has been named director of field training 
for the Columbus Mutual Life of Columbus, Ohio, and 
will develop a unit of young college graduates as agents 
for the company in central Ohio. 

William L. Morrow of San Antonio, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia for 
that area. 


DEATHS 


Archibald Adams, cashier of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, New York; employed by Equitable since 
1898, appointed assistant cashier 1908 and cashier 1928. 

John William Chenault, 67, assistant manager of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society at Louisville, Ky. 

John Bethea Stratford, 44, Alabama manager of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and former president 
of the Montgomery Chamber of Commerce. 

Joseph M. Gipson, veteran member of the Dallas Agency 
of the Bankers Life of Iowa. 

Herman L. Kneass, 58, employee in the actuarial depart- 
ment of the Northwestern Mutual Life; with it 29 years. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


The Albert H. Jones Agency of the Mutual Life of New 
York placed three associates among “The Fifty Leaders” 
of the company for the month of September. They were 
Junior E. Avers, Horace J. Wippell and Harry M. Cham- 
berlin. Mr. Avers, who entered the business in March, 1936, 
led the entire group in September and has already qualified 
for membership in the 1937-38 National Field Club. 

William J. Sieger, vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies of the Bankers National Life of Montclair, N. J., 
has just announced the appointment of Umberto Pastore 
as general agent in Scranton and vicinity, Pennsylvania. 

The New England Mutual Life of Boston, Mass., has 
appointed Wayne C. Metcalf as general agent at Roanoke, 
Va., succeeding Horatio S. Winn, who had been general 
agent for the company in that territory for 21 years. 
Ill health has now forced Mr. Winn to retire, but he will 
continue his insurance activities as associate general 
agent. 


It was application week for David W. Fairfield of the 
Connecticut General Life, Sept. 27 to Oct. 2. He turned 
in eight applications for insurance to his company and 
secured ten new members for the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters, in that period. Mr. Fairfield represents 
his company on the Advisory Council of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

The Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
appointed George P. Shoemaker as general agent in New 
York City. Mr. Shoemaker succeeds Edmund H. Driggs, 
Jr., who leaves to devote his full time to the production of 
personal business in the New York area. 

Martin L. Seltzer, general agent of the Aetna Life at 
Des Moines, announced the appointment of R. C. Niblo of 
Little Rock, Ark., as manager of the group insurance de- 
partment in the agency, succeeding Bryant Gale, trans- 
ferred to Indianapolis. L. H. Peterson, Muscatine, Iowa, 
will assist Mr. Niblo. 

The rare opportunity of speaking over a coast-to-coast 
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GOING FORWARD 


At the close of the first six months of 1937, our records 


show the following results: 
Insurance Issued (Net) 


A Gain, over the first six months of 1936, 


Total Insurance in Force 


Gain in Assets 


IN 1937 


$12,098,885 


221 7 
$130,309,269 


708,045 





A modern salable package— 
“The Salary Continuance Plan 
in kit form’—is an LNL sales 
tool. With the well-known 
SCP is a sales kit so simple, so 
definite, and so attractive that 
it has an appeal to a wide class 
of prospects. LNL men have 


profited from this sales package. 


. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
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These outstanding results, at the half-way mark of the cur- 
rent year, were achieved by a well trained loyal Agency 
force working under a result getting production plan that 
has been developed by an Agency-minded Home Office staff. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW WHAT 
THE PLAN CONSISTS OF? 


If so, direct your letter to 
A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice President 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. 
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AGENCY NEWS—Cont. 


radio network came to an insurance salesman recently. 
Between halves of the Minnesota-Nebraska gridiron clash, 
Announcer Ted Husing introduced the former Minnesota 
star, “Babe” LeVoir, who served as head linesman during 
the game, and who is now a salesman in the Robert E. 
Shay Minneapolis Agency of the Bankers Life of Iowa. 

J. Wayne Simpson, salesman in the Chicago agency of 
the Bankers Life Co. of Des Moines, has been made agency 
cashier in the Marquis Bowman Chicago agency of the 
company. He succeeds E. W. Schellenberger, who resigned 
to enter personal production in the same agency. 

H. S. E. Paynter of the Thayer Quinby Agency of the 
Columbian National Life at Boston, has been promoted to 
supervisor and Robert E. Turner of the Howard A. Shearer 
Agency of the same company, also at Boston, has been 
appointed manager of the brokerage department. 

Charles E. Petillon, Minneapolis manager of the Berk- 
shire Life Insurance Co. for the past six years, will leave 
about November 1 to become manager of the Springfield, 
Mass., office of the company. Before going to Minneapolis 
Mr. Petillon was manager of the life insurance department 
of W. A. Alexander & Co., Chicago agency. 

The Arthur J. Hill California Agency of the State Life 
of Indiana led that company’s agencies for September 
business and furnished the leader of the United States for 
personal production in E. L. Buchanan of San Francisco 
and the leader of the State Life’s Honor Class A in E. E. 
Nelson of Madera, California. United States leadership 
has been won by California every month this year. 

The Bankers Life of Iowa has named Frank H. Dickin- 
son to be agency manager in charge of its Buffalo, N. Y., 
territory. The appointment became effective October 1. 
Mr. Dickinson succeeds A. L. Danforth, resigned. 

The Occidental Life of Los Angeles, Calif., has an- 
nounced its entry into the deep south by the appointment 
of Ernest L. Roberts as district manager at New Orleans 
to have jurisdiction over Louisiana and Arkansas. 

Wilson & Redfern, general insurance agents, Orange, 
N. J., have established a life insurance department, with 
Roderick Bouchard as its head. Mr. Bouchard, who is 
affiliated with the John A. Ramsay agency of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, will retain that connection. 

Maj. Craigie Krayenbuhl, general agent for the Reliance 
Life, Louisville, and former vice-president of the Com- 
monwealth Life, Louisville, was the subject of a little story 
appearing recently in the Louisville Times’ “Kentucky 
Burgoo” column, by Sam Severance, the Burgoo-Master, 
who writes a daily column of humor and historical mate- 
rial, 

In the order named, these ten Bankers Life of Iowa 
salesmen lead the entire field organization for the club 
year to date: J. H. Rowe, Chicago; T. S. Reinhard, New 
York; H. M. Teare, New York; Joseph Janciar, Pitts- 
burgh; J. S. Smith, Chicago; S. Bornstein, Seattle; B. H. 
Demarest, Grand Rapids; T. J. Curtin, Pittsburgh; D. M. 
Olswanger, Tennessee, and C. B. Agness, Indiana. 
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MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1936 $845,166.94 


























ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


T IS sometimes a hotly debated argument whether or 
not certain agents’ aids in selling life insurance have 
any specific value. We refer to such items as calendars, 
embossed memo books, and such. There are agents who 
do not place much credence in the value of these in en- 
gaging the prospect’s interest to the point where he 
will be ready for a sales talk. Others believe them in- 
valuable: first, in getting the prospect’s favorable at- 
tention, and second, in keeping before him the name 
and personality of the agent. We have run across one 
item, however, that appears to have unanimity of 
opinion in its favor, and that is, a combination calendar- 
bank. 


} calendar-bank (or, to use its correct name, "'Calemeter") 
is a perpetual calendar thrift bank. You insert a dime or a 
quarter each day and with the insertion the date on the calendar 
device is automatically advanced. Result: you not only keep 
putting away the premium in brief installments against the day 
when the agent collects, but also the correct date is constantly 
before you. It is put out by Zell Products Corporation, New 
York City, and so widespread is its appeal that out in Minneapolis, 
the agent who recently set a world's record in securing applica- 
tions (132 for $200,000 in a single day!) used the Calemeters 
effectively in building up an enviable clientele. This agent— 
F. A. Nannestad, Mutual Benefit representative at Albert Lea, 
Minn.—said that of the 132 prospects contacted in his record- 


breaking day, 90 were sold by the appeal and use of these 
Calemeters. The idea is that a Calemeter alongside the shaving 


mirror can painlessly collect a quarter a day, for example— 
almost $100 a year—and tied up with a retirement policy or 
annuity can help a man visualize daily the benefits of such 
pleasantly compulsory saving. 


NE of the strongest appeals life insurance has for 
O the average prospect is the provision made there- 
by for the education and support of his children. The 
run-of-the-mine prospect, when taking out insurance, 
visualizes those dependent upon him for vital necessi- 
ties. He also, as a corollary, wants his children to learn 
the homely virtues of thrift and self-denial upon which 
the life insurance ideal is built. That is where the life 
agent is forearmed. Aided and abetted by the parent’s 
desire to see his children cared for as well as imbued 
with sensible ideas of saving, the agent needs but a few 
well-chosen methods of attack. The idea of a bank, for 
instance, is a stronger weapon than many agents real- 
ize, for it is a mute appeal to reason as well as an at- 
tractive persuasion to save trifles in order to accumu- 
late much. It also presents the prospect with a visual 
reminder to get on the job, day after day, and build up 
the premium which he must eventually pay the agent. 
Millions of dollars have been spent by bankers urging 
people to save. This expensive procedure, however, ap- 
pears definitely to have borne fruit. People are more 
thrift-conscious now than before the depression. The 
arguments are all on the side of the hustling agent; 
aided by items such as calendar-banks he has several 
potent means of approach that should vastly simplify 
his work and build up a satisfying and permanent 
clientele. 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


The forty-three hundred employees of the L. A. Young 
Spring & Wire Corporation, of Detroit, Mich., have had 
their group life insurance protection increased by $2,150,- 
000 while the weekly group sickness and accident benefits 
have also been increased, it has been announced by the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, which issued the 
policy. 

Fifty-two male employees of the Tharp-Sontheimer In- 
dustrial Life and Burial Insurance Co., with headquarters 
at New Orleans, La., have recently become eligible for life 
insurance in amounts ranging from $500 and $1,500 each, 
according to rank or position held. The policy, which in- 
volves a total of $29,000, was issued by the Prudential 
of Newark and is of the non-contributory type, the em- 
ployees receiving the coverage without any expense. 

The United Stove Co., oil stove manufacturer, Ypsilanti, 
Mich., by revising its group program in effect for a num- 


Life Sales Continue 
Gains at 3rd Quarter 


New life insurance production for 
last month was 1.1 per cent greater 
than for September of 1936, while the 
total for the first nine months of the 
year was 6.6 per cent more than for 
the corresponding period of last year, 
according to the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. 

For September, the total new busi- 
ness of these companies was $637,595,- 
000 against $630,831,000 during Sep- 
tember, 1936—an increase of 1.1 per 
cent. New ordinary insurance amount- 
ed to $390,335,000 against $387,229,- 
000—an increase of 8/10 of 1 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $197,- 
339,000 against $208,001,000—a de- 
crease of 5.1 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $49,921,000 against $35,- 
601,000—an increase of 40.2 per cent. 
For the first nine months of the year, 


ber of years, has increased the life insurance of its em- 
ployees from $134,500 to $332,500, added a total of $332,- 
500 accidental death and dismemberment insurance and 
increased their health and non-occupational accident in- 
surance benefits. The entire plan is being underwritten 
by the Metropolitan Life on a cooperative basis. 


" " “DIVIDENDS 


With a policyholder’s complaint against the Royal High- 
landers Mutual Life of Lincoln before the Nebraska Insur- 
ance Department demanding distribution of excess re- 
serves, the board of directors of the company recently 
ordered a double dividend paid to policyholders in 1938, 
which they claim will result in distribution of $2,176,000 
of the surplus involved. Eight policyholders have filed 
suit for an accounting, claiming that salaries aggregating 
$27,000 a year paid to head officers are too high for a com- 
pany of that size. 


THE 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Louisville, Ky. 


GROWTH! 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 








the total new business of the 40 
companies was $6,845,701,000 against 
$6,422,247,000—an increase of 6.6 per 
cent. 


New Production Head 


In charge of production for the new 
Hoosier Farm Bureau Life Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis is B. H. 
Eversmeyer, with the title of agency 
director. Manager of the company, as 
noted in these pages a month ago, is 
M. H. Ringer. 

Agency Director Eversmeyer went 
to the Hoosier Farm Bureau Life 
from Omaha where he had been man- 
ager for the Sun Life. A graduate 
of the University of Iowa, Mr. Evers- 
meyer got his original life insurance 
training in an agency at Muscatine, 
Iowa, and has, since that time, become 
thoroughly experienced in all phases 
of agency work. 
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@ The Company was chartered only 33 years ago, 
and today has in force insurance aggregating $150,- 


250,000.00. 


@ During the Last Five years, the Company has in- 
creased its insurance in force by $33,250,000.00. 
This is an average yearly increase of $6,650,000.00. 


GROWTH CONTINUES 


@ During the year ending December 31st, 1936, the 
volume of insurance increased $11,383,642.00. 


@ And, during the First Nine Months of 1937, volume 
of insurance has further increased $8,250,000.00. 


“<4 Great Company Growing 


Greater” 


For Agency Openings write J. Herbert Snyder, Vice Pres. 























ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Formal organization of the Texas Association of Life 
Insurance Executives was effected at Dallas, September 30. 
[his organization succeeds the Texas Life Convention, 
which has been operating on a voluntary basis for many 
years. The new organization is open to executives of both 
stock and mutual legal reserve companies. Earle B. Smyth 
was elected president; Burke Baker, vice-president, and 
E. G. Brown, secretary-treasurer. 

William M. Duff, president of the Edward A. Woods Co., 
Pittsburgh, the largest general life insurance agency in 
the United States, was the principal speaker at the first 
of the monthly series of meetings of the Youngstown 
(Ohio) Life Underwriters Association, which was held re- 
cently. 

President Orien L. Gooding of the newly organized Life 
Insurance General Agents’ & Managers’ Association of 
Northern New Jersey, Newark, has named the following 
committee to draft a constitution and by-laws: John Elliott, 
Penn Mutual Life, chairman; Alvin R. Metcalfe, National 
Life ef Vermont anc Thomas E. Hartmann, New England 
Mutual Life. 

Conn W. Moose of Omaha, general agent of the Col- 
umbus Life Insurance Co., was elected president of the 
Nebraska Association of Life Underwriters at the annua! 
meeting at Grand Island recently. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


A warning against engaging in banking activities was 
recently issued to insurance companies and fraternal so- 
cieties in an opinion by Attorney-General Orland S. Loomis 
of Wisconsin. “Life insurance contracts permitting the in- 
sured to deposit money not definitely committed to the 
payment of premiums so that it is possible to withdraw 
it with interest constitutes a banking business in violation 
of the law,” the opinion stated. 

Robert L. Bowen, superintendent of insurance in Ohio, 
has recently ruled that “no life insurance company, or its 
representatives, shall directly or indirectly allow or pay 
first-year commissions or renewal commissions, or any 
portions thereof, to officers, home office employees, di- 
rectors, trustees or stockholders of their own company 
on policies on their lives. This ruling shall not apply to 
the payment of commissions to duly authorized and 
licensed agents on insurance on their own lives.” 

Reappointment of Harry J. Mortensen as Wisconsin 
insurance commissioner was submitted by Governor La 
Follette to the closing session of the special session of the 
Legislature, which gave blanket confirmation to twenty- 
four appointments to major state offices, including that of 
the insurance commissioner. 

The new Ohio law requiring Ohio fraternals to go on 
a 3% per cent reserve basis will go into effect January 1, 
and the Ohio department has notified the fraternals to 
make the necessary provision in their new records and 
reports. 


JUDICIAL 


Contending that benefits received from life insurance 
trust funds are not taxable income under the Wisconsin 
income tax law, three beneficiaries have filed appeals in 
Milwaukee County Circuit Court from the recent ruling 
by the Wisconsin state tax commission affirming addi- 
tional income tax assessments for 1933 on benefits of in- 
surance trust funds left by the late George Russell, local 
insurance agent who died in 1928. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


NCE, when this writer was what has since become 

vulgarly known as a “punk kid,” he met—at a 
shindig tossed by the Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York—an executive who pitied his greenness and steered 
him around a bit for the evening; thus taking the curse 
off a new job and proving again the old adage that the 
man at the top is not always the domineering lad the 
movies would have us believe. The executive, in that 
instance, was the man who today heads the Hooper 
Holmes Bureau and who is undoubtedly known by his 
first name to as many men in the insurance business 
as anyone who ever graced it. I refer to John King: 
genial, affable, kindly and courteous. 


T a business conference; as a story teller; as host 

to sub rosa sessions of insurance commissioners; as 
one of the great developers of the elaborate system of 
moral-hazard-reporting that makes insurance possible; 
there are few men who have John’s ability or back- 
ground. It is indicative of his remarkable memory that 
just last week, not having seen me for nearly two years 
(and having met thousands of men in the meanwhile) 
John looked up from his chair in the lobby of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago and said: “Hello, Gene, 
how are the horses going?” (In justice to myself, I 
must confess that he referred to horseback riding and 
not race betting!) By the same token, I must admit 
that my meetings with John have been so infrequent, 
over a period of some fourteen years, that I would not 
have been surprised had he failed to recall the face— 
to say nothing of the name, hobby and business affili- 
ation! 


F course, most of you who see these pages know 

that The Spectator is seventy years of age. What 
some of you may not know is that on November 15, 
John King will celebrate his seventieth birthday. Cer- 
tainly, if you have only met him casually—and have 
just that personal impression as a basis of information 
—you would never realize that he had made the prover- 
bial “three score and ten.” John King and The Spec- 
tator, then, have been contemporaries these many years. 
We (editorially, of course) have watched the changing 
scene together. He has kept his outlook as eager and 
as fresh as our next edition. If he has outstripped us 
now and then on some of the “inside dope” of this, our 
business, I, for one, forgive him freely—and envy him 
no little! In fact, it is my own hope (and that of The 
Spectator’s staff, I know) that John may go on endlessly 
gladdening insurance men with his cheery greeting and 
honoring his organization with his keen leadership. 


ALSO enjoyed seeing J. DeWitt Mills, agency man 

for the Central States Life at St. Louis, and Jim 
McVoy, now of the Pyramid Life of Kansas City, to- 
gether at the American Life Convention gathering. They 
are old cronies in this business and have shared yarns 
over a lot of territory. The urbane DeWitt is as hand- 
some and suave today as when I first met him—and 
that’s these long years since! 
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Sen. Wagner May Sponsor 


Amendment to S. S. Act 


New York Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner, according to advices from Wash- 
ington, is reported to be considering 
the sponsorship of a health-insurance 
amendment to the Social Security 
Act which may contemplate a payroll 
tax of 1 per cent to finance medical 
and hospital care for employees al- 
ready covered by the social security 
program. 

Although details of the proposed 
revision have not been disclosed, it is 
understood the plan will carry out the 
recommendations of the President’s 
special committee of experts named 
before the Social Security Act was 
drafted. 


The committee’s recommendation, 


which suggested health insurance 
provisions under the law, was aban- 
doned after medical organizations 


expressed opposition. 





Heads Educational 
Committee 


“Public Relations for Women” is 
the name of a committee recently 
created by the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York. Its pur- 
pose primarily is educational. It pro- 
vides an opportunity for the women 
associates of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association to fill a certain need for 
furthering the knowledge of insur- 
ance, especially to women. Mrs. 
Kathryn Ford, president of the 
League of Insurance Women, asso- 
ciated as agent with the Myrick 
Agency of the Mutual Life, has been 
appointed chairman of this new com- 
mittee. 


Pacific Mutual Life Joins 
the Convention 


Election to membership in the 
American Life Convention, compris- 
ing more than 135 of the important 
insurance companies of the United 
States and Canada, has been unani- 
mously voted the new Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, according 
to wire advice received from the or- 
ganization’s headquarters in Chicago. 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
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Appendicitis Record 
(Concluded from page 9) 


It is surprising, however, surprising 
and humiliating, to find that in 10 
fatal cases the purgatives were taken 
on the advice of a physician, as they 
were in 13 other cases in which the 
patients were lucky enough—there is 
no other word for it—to escape death. 
The death rate in the whole series for 
the 651 patients who took purgatives 
is 9.8 per cent, more than four points 
higher than the general death rate, 
and those figures carry their own les- 
son. 

As shown elsewhere in this report. 
the mortality from appendicitis in 
New Orleans decreased from 113 
deaths in 1935 to 95 in 1936, equiva- 
lent to a reduction in the rate from 
22.9 per 100,000 to 18.6. The New 
Orleans experiment should arouse 
profound interest as indicating a suc- 
cessful line of procedure, and highly 
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THERE’S A SUN LIFE POLICY FOR EVERYONE 





suggestive of the conclusion that ap- 
pendicitis should be considered a 
public health problem of major im- 
portance. The time seems to have 
come for a national organization for 
appendicitis prevention, correspond- 
ing to the tuberculosis movement and 
the cancer movement, to visualize the 
facts of the situation for the instruc- 
tion of the laity as well as of the 
medical profession, emphasizing on 
the one hand the supreme importance 
of the earliest possible surgical treat- 
ment in acute cases, and on the other 
the danger of taking purgatives with 
or without medical advice. It would 
also serve a useful purpose if the 
Division of Vital Statistics of the 
Census Office would differentiate 
deaths from chronic and acute appen- 
dicitis, which would aid in the clarifi- 
cation of a highly interesting medical 
problem. 


Unique Testimonial By 
Home Office Employees 


As a testimonial to William Mont 
gomery, president of Acacia Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, and as evi- 
dence of belief in what the company 
sells, Acacia home office employees set 
as their goal during August and early 
September, while President Mont- 
gomery was absent on an extended 
business trip, $500,000 of life insur- 
ance to be written on the lives of 
employees and on the lives of pros- 
pects suggested by them. 

The campaign took the form of a 
“Chain of Strength,” each employee’s 
name being added to the “chain” when 
written, or when a prospect suggested 
by the employee was written. At the 
close of the period there were 267 
links in the “chain,” representing ap- 
plications for $624,200. 





Supervisor of Agencies 

Carl W. Stenger recently was ap- 
pointed supervisor of agencies in 
northern Indiana for the United 
Benefit Life and the Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident of Omaha. Mr. 
Stenger has had extensive experience 
in both the insurance and banking 
fields. His headquarters will be at 54 
Monument Circle, Indianapolis. 


SERVICE 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


titude of choppy waves that make it difficult to look 
below the surface and see what is really there. Yet one 
may safely assume that underneath there is less agita- 
tion than on top. Early last week the stock market sank 
to new lows and then recovered; on Saturday it sank 
again and on Monday of this week it recovered again. 
That market seemed too excited about itself to pay much 
attention to the $47,000,000 rate increase granted the 
railroads by the Interstate Commerce Commission; to 
some extent doubtless it had been discounted. In the 
nation’s industry and commerce as a whole, while cur- 
rent activity may not be great, the current condition is 
considered healthy and the prospect good. Retail trade 

where the Ultimate Consumer has his say—was 8 per 
cent better in the first half of this October than a year 
ago, according to a survey by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 


Ta sea of business is at present covered with a mul- 





* * . 


MONG the questions keeping the picture uncertain 
A are: (1) whether Congress, convening in special 
session on Nov. 15, will pass a wages-and-hours-bill, any 
crop control measure and, as requested by President 
Roosevelt, any bill to provide balancing income; allied 
to that, (2) whether the latest estimate of a deficit of 
$695,000,000 for this fiscal year will be the maximum for 
the year; (3) whether the “peace conference” that 
opened on Monday will really bring the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization together (resulting, if it does, in the largest 
body of organized labor this country has even known). 


N Monday, the United States Supreme Court, be- 

fore adjourning for two weeks, agreed to review 
a second case dealing with the validity of the Public 
Works Administration’s power loans. 


a * * 


OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
C ended Oct. 16 and 23, 1937, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 

Oct. 16 Oct. 23 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials... 139.69 137.96 133.71 134.79 


OP GE cia ks 28.07 26.45 24.30 26.01 

100 stocks ..... 106.21 104.51 100.89 102.16 

30 bonds ..... 93.53 91.51 90.36 91.60 
> * t 


HILE steel ingot production in the United States 

dropped 8 points last week to 55% per cent 
of capacity, as The Iron Age estimates, the author- 
ized increase in railroad freight rates is expected to 
revive steel buying by the railroads, and a pickup in 
automotive purchasing is also hoped for. 


* * * 


FTER rising 40 to 56 points in the preceding week, 

cotton futures last week felt the effect of the secu- 

rity market’s decline and lost 17 to 21 points. The same 

influence touched grains, and wheat prices on the Chi- 

cago Board of Trade lost % to 2% cents, while corn 
also receded, and oats and rye changed fractionally. 

















Juvenile Policies 


XTENDING State Life Service to 

children, ages one day to nine 
years, State Life Juvenile policies 
are offered in three forms...Twenty 
Payment Life offers protection at low 
rate... Twenty Year Endowment pro- 
vides savings - with - protection... 
Endowment at Age 18 assures edu- 
cational funds...“Applicant Insur- 
ance” on life of parent provides for 
completion of plan in event of death 
or total and permanent disability of 
adult applicant...State Life 
“Juveniles” also open the way to 
serve other needs. 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 
For Texas Agents 
Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 


High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child-Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 





























Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. | 


The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Joseph L. Durkin 
SECRETARY 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 
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Large Buyers Listed 


Brokers, bank managers, and real 
estate company officials led all other 
occupational groups last month both 
in number of large life insurance poli- 
cies purchased and in total volume of 
insurance bought, according to the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s monthly survey of jumbo life 
insurance policy buyers. 

Groups listed according to number 
of large life insurance policies pur- 
chased were: Brokers, bank managers, 
and real estate company officials; re- 
tail dealers; physicians and surgeons; 
managers of iron and steel factories; 
students; wholesale dealers; automo- 
bile and accessory dealers; oil dealers 
and office managers. 

Listed according to amounts of in- 
surance purchased, the occupational 
classifications were: Brokers, bank 
managers and real estate company of- 
ficials; retail dealers; physicians and 
surgeons. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 

REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON- 

GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 3, 1933 


Of Tue SpecraTor .“y- fortnightly 
at Philadelphia, Pa., ~“ October 1, 1937. 


State of Pennsylvania 
County of Philadelphia ' 8s. 


Before me, a notary public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared T. L. Kane, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law. de- 
poses and says that he is the Buciness 
Manager of The Spectator—American Re- 
view of Life Insurance, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief. a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper. 
the circulation), etc.. of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912. as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor. 
and business managers are: Publisher 
Chilton Company. Chestnut & 56th 
Streets. Philadelnohia. Pa.; Editor, T. J. 
V. Cullen, 239 W. 39th Street. New York. 
N. Y.: Managing Editor, R. W. Sheehan. 
239 W. 39th Street. New York, N. Y.: 
Business Manager. T. T.. Kane. Chestnut 
& 56th Streets, Philadelphia. Pa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately there- 
under the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock If 
not owned by a corporation, the names 
and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany. or other unincorporated concern, 
its name and address, as well as those 
of each individual member. must be 
given). 

Chilton Company, Chestnut & 56th 
Streets. Philadelphia. Pa. MHolders of 
more than 1% of the capital stock out- 
standing of Chilton Company: fe 
Musselman, 260 Svcamore Avenue, Mer- 
ion Station, Pa.; F. J. Frank, Laontaka 
Way. Madison, N. J.; F. C. Stevens, 325 
West End Avenue, New York, N. Y.; J. 
S. Hildreth, 429 Owen Road, Ardmore, 
Pa.; G. H. Griffiths, 165 Montclair Ave- 
nue, Montclair. N. J.;: E. B. Terhune, 
160 East 48th Street. New York, N. Y.; 
John Blair Moffett, 1608 Walnut Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Wm. A. Barber, 185 
Summit Lane. Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.; C. 
Baur, 76-66 Austin Street, Forest Hills, 
N. Y.: J. H. Van Deventer, 12 Phillipse 
Place, Yonkers, N. Y.: Dorothy S. John- 
son, 3109 Woodley Road, Washington, 
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Me 





[DURING the 87 years of the Company's opero- 

tions, payments to policyholders plus the 
amount now held for their benefit, total $147,885,- 
869.92. This sum is $9,476,342.90 in excess of 
the total premium deposits made by policyholders. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1850 


120 West 57th Street 
New York, New York 


¢ 








D. C.; Lillie Lindsay, 142 East T7list 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Anne E. Tom- 
linson, Bankers Trust Company, Fifth 
Avenue & 44th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Ethel G. Breen, Trustee u/w of Charles 
W. Anderson, 71 West 35th Street, New 
York, N. Y.—Beneficiaries: Robert C. 
Anderson, Percival E. Anderson, Charles 
W. Anderson, Jr., Annie L. Clark; John 
Blair Moffett, 1608 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Agent for J. Howard Pew, 
J. N. Pew, Jr., Mabel P. Myrin, Mary 
Ethel Pew; Elizabeth J. Artman & Elwood 
B. Chapman, Executors of Estate of 
James Artman, Deceased, 930 Real Estate 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa.—Bene- 
ficiaries: Franklin Artman, Vera Wat- 
ters, Alvin Artman, Elizabeth J. Artman, 
Marion A. Pratt, George W. Pratt, by as- 
signment, Edwin Moll, by assignment; 
Bankers Trust Company and Wilfred T 
Pratt as Trustee u/w of Eugene Sly 
F.B.0. Beulah Belle Sly, 16 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two pararaphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon 


the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not apear upon 
the books of the company as trustees 
hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or othe! 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the 
twelve months preceding the date shown 
above is: (This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 

T. L. KANE 
(Signature of the Business Manager of 

The Spectator.) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
20th day of September, 1937. 

[SEAL.] JosePpH W. FRITz 

My commission expires February 19, 
1939. 
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DOUBLE 


Each sale produces a double income. 
sell income for your prospect or his dependents and incidentally add to 


your own. 


for a sale by putting his prospect’s 








problems is profitable sales strategy. 


INCOME 


When your presentation clicks you 


Masters of interview technique insist that talking to the prospect about his 
Any underwriter increases his chances 
aA 


t 
we . 





Incongruity: Thinking of gain for self destroys gain; thinking of gain for 
others brings gain. No sales plan can safely overlook those truths. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 
Over 93 Years a Synonym for Security 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


HE widely publicized claim of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life, that you do not have to be rich to retire on two 


NSTEAD of one of these real life characters out of 
| “Make Way for Tomorrow” taking a bus for the old 
people’s home, and the other a train for the home of 
relatives in California, both boarded a Florida-bound bus 
one morning and travelled southward for a new life to- 
gether. The new home was all that they desired in com- 
fort and location and it cost them $18 a month. The wife, 
who told the unedited story, causes the reader to feel 


something of her own tremendous relief when the assured 
monthly income for life commenced and the “everything- 
going-out-nothing-coming-in” situation was so providen- 
tially halted. The blessed assurance that a certain and 
adequate income for life had superseded a condition in 
which they were headed for old age destitution brought 
the elderly couple a new lease on life and they are as 
happy as honeymooners in their new adventure with life. 
The cafeteria affords “an ample lunch consisting of three 
they belong to a business which makes possible such a vegetables for fifteen cents” and for Sunday there is: 
happy solution to human problems. “For twenty-five cents we have meat, chicken or turkey, 

ae two vegetables, salad, pie or ice cream, rolls and butter, 
and tea or coffee.” Doesn’t it make you hungry—and 
glad that the annuitants are so happy about it all? 

& 

HERE must be many thousands of men and women 
who find themselves “stymied” at the twelfth or four- 
teenth hole, and who own sufficient property to allow 
them to “pick up” and continue the game of life in com- 
fort and enjoying the happiness that is the rightful share 
of all human kind through the autumn of this earthly 
existence. It should be a privilege as well as the duty 
of every life insurance salesman to seek out and advise 
all similarly perplexed old folk. That Sunday dinner, 
after a session at horse-shoe pitching, sounds better than 
a continued perusal of Help Wanted ads. Especially since 
so many of them read “Preferably under thirty-five.” 


hundred dollars a month, is very nicely proved by the 
experience of two clients of another New England Com- 
pany—the Massachusetts Mutual. As a matter of fact, 
you can retire and enjoy life on fifty dollars a month, 
according to the heart-warming testimony of a sixty year 
old couple now living in Florida on the proceeds of a six 
hundred dollar a year life annuity. The story of this 
couple, as told in “The Radiator” cannot but inspire all 
who read it with a feeling of pride and satisfaction that 


WNERS of an almost paid-for home, and with no 

dependents, the husband lost his job something over 
a year ago and could not find new employment. Twelve 
months of idleness saw the small accumulation of savings T 
speedily disappearing under the onslaughts of rising food 
costs and taxes on the home. The situation appeared 
desperate until they commenced to investigate and ascer- 
tained exactly how little they could live on and exactly 
how much safe and definite income they might be assured 
of from a pooling of their resources. They found that a 
small university town in Florida promised unbelievable 
economies in living costs; they found that their insurance 
company, the Massachusetts Mutual, could offer them a 
life annuity of $600 a year for the amount they were able 
to raise on their home, and thus the problem was solved. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life, 
Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin 
Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 


Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Loans Sept. 26 ment Oct. 3 ment Oct. 10 ment Oct. 17 ment 
DP 8 ne ree $222,248 7.41 295,980 5.32 $302,575 3.74 $224,704 3.12 
On Dwellings and Business Property... . 1,540,820 51.37 1,857,774 33.41 3,945,502 48.81 2,076,479 28.79 
Se iis incite Calin wevaskieen $1,763,068 —«58.78 $2,153,754 38.73 $4,248,077 52.55 $2,301,183 31.91 
Railroad Securities 
DD \kduvhbasiteatacdbesekes enone cane $396,925 13.23 $153,065 2.75 $228,000 2.82 $368,525 5.11 
GED 6envebccenscheséycndsecaceuenens 10,625 B68 nase tees eee ceeece dicks 
ME asiudusddshuacubtvcwees 2enes $407,550 13.59 $153,065 2.75 $228,000 2.82 $368,525 5.11 
Public Utility Securities 
DU atk cnecechddeebieé tees euacnseots $514,755 17.16 $827,735 14.89 $1,208,033 14.94 $3,634,235 50.40 
EME sebcenshonsvendbarescaqusnia ces 3,715 .12 3,640 .07 63,363 7 81,090 1.12 
Re OP an Te $518,470 17.28 $831,375 14.96 $1,271,396 15.72 $3,715,325 51.52 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds.............. $50,000 La.  ti(‘“‘«C‘ www ee 
CE ec cnc cesncucenduegece' 46,250 1.54 $46,500 . ee ee, eee ce 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... _...... cause |0té‘té‘C SS an ee ay wie 
State, County, Municipal.............. 206,929 6.90 2,250,881 40.48 $2,009,613 24.86 $657,720 9.12 
MEE. ‘eedvucderwas vobeinnesbs . $303,179 10.11 $2,297,381 41.32 2,009,613 ; 24.86 $657,720 , 9.12 
Miscellaneous Securities 
| ae ebeedeeessess , nis wees inne $31,000 56 $220,000 2.72 $13,300 18 
ECOG sanvesctiaceces bees ae $7,194 .24 93,388 1.68 107,635 1.33 155,297 2.16 
MD eked vekaawed ai , $7,194 24 $124,388 2.24 $327,635 c 4.05 $168,597 ; 2.34 
Recapitulation 
a C400 bec O Res nccendeetnbennseeene $1,214,859 40.50 $3,309,181 59.52 $3,665,646 45.34 $4,673,780 64.81 
eee eerie ee te sear sescensssncense % 1,534 eo'te x 97,028 1.75 170,998 2.11 236,387 3.28 
tuk bbe ekeachagseeduceeiidawen 1,763,068 58.78 2,153,754 38.73 4,248,077 52.55 2,301,183 $1.91 
WME ants vesentecaiibel sanasdannin’ $2,999,461 100.00 $5,559,963 100.00 $8,084,721 100,00 $7,211,350 100.00 
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With The Editors 


Within Reach of All 


OUNG men never have 

been very much interested in 
the problems of retirement and 
old men, generally, dislike the 
thought of it, otherwise the sale 
of insurance for this purpose 
would have made far greater 
strides than it has. Few workers 
of fifty look forward with any 
great anticipation to the joys of 
carefree idleness at sixty-five, but 
everyone at that age would very 
much like to be in a position to 
make his own choice in the mat- 
ter and at that age, and even at 
considerably younger ages now 
that social security plans and dis- 
cussions are a part of everyday 
life. Mature men realize that the 
human machine is prone to wear 
out and depreciate and often too 
late they realize that, like it or 
not, it is wise and prudent to be 
able to finance retirement if and 
when it becomes necessary. If the 
nature of employment permits a 
stretching of the years of pro- 
ductiveness, well and good. If 
not, there can be no greater sat- 
isfaction than comfortable finan- 
cial independence. 

For the past year life insurance 
men have made good use of the 
powerful ally they have in the 
Government’s campaign to take 
destitution out of the old age 
groups. People have begun to 
speculate on just how much they 
are going to realize from their 
Social Security income and in 
many instances they have been 
quick to see the need for supple- 
mental income, such as is most 
logically supplied through the 
medium of life insurance. 

While the amounts desired for 
old age security will vary with 
the living standards afforded by 
the different groups, a survey re- 
cently made by the Northwestern 


National Life Insurance Company 
indicates that the proponents of 
the late lamented Townsend Plan 
were over-generous in the assist- 
ance planned and urged for the 
man of three score and over. 
Middle-class workers in forty- 
three states who contributed to 
the survey, numbering over twen- 
ty-five thousand policyholders, 
established an average figure of 
$121 as adequate for their retire- 
ment needs. They set age sixty 











DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS 


Many problems relating to the distri- 
bution of life insurance confront company 
officials, E. B. Stevenson, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the National Life & Accident, 
Nashville, Tenn., declared in his opening 
remarks as chairman at the annual meet- 
ing of the Agency Section of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. “Many of our ideas 
with regard to territorial development 
have undergone changes in recent years,” 
he said. “We have found that over- 
expansion and under-development are 
among the contributing factors to most 
of our troubles. 

“In recent years the market for our 
product has undergone many changes. 
All this has meant more work in prospect- 
ing, and on account of the rise in the cost 
of living, sales methods have had to be 
changed. We have found that we are 
now dealing with a little higher average 
age and that women play a more im- 
portant part in the purchase of life insur- 
ance. All this calls for very careful plan- 
ning if we are to take advantage of the 
shifted conditions. The American Agency 
System and those men who were a part 
of this system and who continue to be 
a part of the system, should be given 
credit first for placing with the public 
the more than one hundred billions of 
dollars of life insurance now in force in 
America. By all the standards of measure- 
ments the men who wrote that business 
have been and continue to be uncom- 
monly successful; they have set a mark 
that will not soon be easy to surpass. 
We should remember that those one- 
hundred billions or more account for 
about 70 per cent of all life insurance 
in force in the world today.” 








as the optional deadline for work, 
although six per cent of them re- 
plied that they wanted never to 
retire. The average earnings of 
those who considered $121 a 
month as sufficient to retire on 
were $190 per month, thus estab- 
lishing approximately two-thirds 
of present earning power as ample 
for future needs. And, inciden- 
tally, placing the ratio of income 
required for retirement to present 
income considerably above the 
amount of insurance men are 
wont to purchase for this purpose. 


He Tried It Again 


NATURAL born sucker al- 

ways comes back for more. 
Many a short-sighted speculator 
borrowed on his life insurance to 
play the great bull market of 1929. 
The contrasting careers of “John 
Brown” who put his money in 
the market, and “John Smith,” 
who built for the future through 
life insurance were graphically set 
forth in the popular Lunden- 
Moore chart, “Is Life Insurance 
A Good Investment?” featured in 
the Prominent Patrons Number 
for 1933. This year the market 
started booming again and John 
Brown came back for another try. 
He thought he had smartened up 
considerably but after the October 
smoke cleared away he knew he 
was wrong again. Meantime John 
Smith stuck to life insurance. His 
estate, of course, has risen steadily 
in value. In the forthcoming 
Prominent Patrons issue of The 
Spectator, to be published in 
November, Mr. Lunden-Moore 
brings the Brown-Smith saga up 
to date in a chart that makes vivid 
use of recent market statistics. 
Readers may look for it under the 
title, “Play Safe With Life In- 
surance.” 
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